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OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street, 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Jap om, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
ais Circular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, available 
in nT parts of the World, 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
fon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cole Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
C nada, British Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
lected, and other Banking business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CAMMANN & (C0.. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
S Wall Sireet, VEW VORK, 


Transact a GeneraL Banxine Business 
and give particular attention to the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Government, State and 
Railroad Securities. [Deposits Re- 
ceived, subject to check, at sight. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 














HEAD OFFICE, { ae Finch Lane), Thread- 


treet ; 
(No. 34 Old Bond’ Street ; 
{ tn ‘hoe 160 160 Tottenham 


+ No. OP Ludgate Hil; 
_ 150 Praed Sireet, 


BRANCH Court 


OFFICES. 


dington. 
SusscriBev Capitat_..-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Pamw-up CapiTaL__----- 
Reserved Funp ------- £160,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Joun Jonzgs, Erq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovrs East, Wa. Macyraventan, Esq. 

Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. Joaquin Dz ag Esa. 

Anprew Laweir, iad Wi 5 

Rozgrt Luoyp, JONATHAN Toon, Esq. 

Wa. McAnrruva, -» M.P.\James E. Varner, Esq. 
EOROE Youno, Esq. 


Manager: 
Avrrep Gonos Kennepr. 


Secretary—C. J. Wortn. 








Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Voreign Firms or ks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored aw ~ oo 
proved previous or sim 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in Bn 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de« 
scription of general Banking Business 
transact 
The Officers and Clerks ad the Bank are pledged not to 
the transactions of any of its curtomers. 











AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., |: 
BANKERS, 
orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, | *: 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & 





RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & O0.,| #3 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 
Government and State Securities. 


Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON ee 








8 | Paper 
wp bebalta eo = acd con sees. on e* Daily 
MOhecks upon our House are collected a Clearing: 
Honee as wy National and State Banks. 
Circular Letters vf Cresit, available in all the principal 
~~ of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W.B.Leonarp. W.C.SHELpon. Geo. R Howe. 


Remittances to E-gland & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & 00., 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 
Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET. 











LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


| on Faruery arin hi second of the new eg of 





ly kles with brilliant 
ng, articles. In this ~~ dy Mr. 
George MacDonali's| hen romised serial ste 


ry, Malcolm, 
really begins. It is brimful of fine Scotch omer. lte 
characters are skilfully and clearly drawn. It is alto- 
gether a most and ca) cogitivelns story, ined author’s 
best. The continuation of “ New H: ” main- 
tains the universal interest already crea oe interest 
which is constantly a and intensified by the sin- 
gulsrly original ioe suggestive illustrations of Wore. 
hine and Malmaison,” po ee ae -. interest- 


= — 
a etch of Napoleon’s life at Malmaison, and of his re- 
oat with Bn by Marie Howland. rr Western 
Wallace Harney, isa hic and curi- 
ous =~ escriptive of adventures ill aT, es the 


faculty of secon: ht. “ Two Marquises,” 
Winford, contains a sketch of the Marquis o: Hettora. 
who was the original Thackeray’s famous character, ‘* The 
Marquis of Steyne.” ‘*How we Met” is a one 
Saskocn poem, by Gecege H. Boker, will commend wai- 
er, will command uni- 
versal ai slow! “ Among the Alligators ” is a lively 
omance 


Florida hunting sketch, by 8.C. Clarke. “The R 
of a Tin Box,” by Louis A. Roberts, es its title indi- 
= a very amu sto! “ Modern French Fiction,” 


Francis Asheton, is an able critical article on a subject 
a inoneosinn Bes st. Leone ow 4 : also 1 
ws ueen’s Adventure,” a very sprightly paper y 

Davey; and “A Famine in the »” by Panny R 
‘eudge. “Our Monthly Gossip” in the "February a. 
= is equal in style and variety to any of its predecessor’, 
to commend to all readers 


the 
of refined taste and good judgment. 

TERMS. AP any Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 
35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. ened eee 
with Premium List, mailed on —— it of 20 

N.B.—To a club of twenty = 
Magazine is — at ae 00 per 


$50. 


nt Roe 


each ; 
a ercl ore.) bound in sheep, y emmae 
Pi Yachoms to ths tenn ent we 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & Cv., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
and 25 Bond 8t., New York City. 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD. 


A Collection of Sacred 2Music for 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing 


Schools. 
Price $1,50 $13.50 per dozen 
By L. 0. Emerson, of Doten, and H. R. Pater, of 





out ones in the a Prof. Palmer in the 
re quite unequalled as Leaders and Composers ; 

THE STAN DARD, the result of the united labors of 
such men, cannot fail to be used universally in the whole 
country. 

BAUMBACHS’ SACRED QUARTETS,. 

BAUMBACH’S NEW COLLECTION. 

BUCK’S MOTETTE COLLECTION, 
BUCK’S SECOND MOTETTE CULLECTIOR. 


TRINITY COLLECTION, Hodges and Tuck- 
erman. 
Piice cf each book. in Cloth, $2.75. In 
Boards $2.50. 
The above five books are filled with music of rare ex- 
cellence, suited to Quartet and other choirs. 
All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

BOSTON, Mass. 711 Bway NEW YORK. 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


l¢and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











POPULAR TRADBDE, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AN IMMENSE STOOK OF 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Viz. : Linens, Linen Sheetings, Damasks, Damask Table 
Cloths, Napkins, Towellings, Blankets, Etc., Ete. 


Domestic Shirtings and Sheetings in every variety from 
60 per yard upwards. 


STANDARD PRINTS, 


LIGHT and DARK SHADES, FAST COLORS, 8. and 
%. PER YARD. 


NEW SPRING 
PRINTED PERCALES, 


CHOICE DESIGNS and EXTRA QUALITY. 


And they have also opened an ELEGANT and OOM- 
PLETE assortment of FINE 


Imported White Goods, 


in every variety of style, quality, &. 


5 Cases Original Quality roe 
JAPANESE SILKS. 
PURE SILK ONE WAY, at 500. per yard. 
8 Cases aa 
COLORED ENGLISH ALPACAS, | 
at 250. and 35c. per yard, value 35c. and 50¢. 


100 Pieces 


ALL WOOL CRETONNE, 


85c.{per yard, tormer price $1. 





They also offer a large lot of short lengths of 


LINENS. 


eotings, Pillow Case Linens, Damasks, as well 
as table Cloths, apkins, Towellings, Etc., Ete., (a Uttle 
out of order), at a very large reduction from regular prices. 





esenting an unusual opportunity to purchasers te 
euppiy their wants at sniamatas aide. LOW 


BROADWAY, ith a 9th & 10th ate. 











: 
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NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company :eceives deposits, allows interest on the 
sane, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 
Exe utors, ‘Transfer Agents, «nd are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds, 








DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SUYTHY", President. 


©, A, BO WFN. Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W. HL Tillinghest, 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 
A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babeock. W. F. Drake, 
David Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 
8am’! F. Barger, Wm. T. Hamilun, *yracuse. 


Jchn Bloocgood. 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


CLINTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 
156 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital $250,000 
“Surplus ---. ------.--- ----- 190,000 


$440,000 


This Company has no Agencies, and 
solicits first-class Risks. 
JAMES B. AMES, President. 
JNO. BARRY, Secretary. 


NIAGARA | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
401 BROADWAY, WY. 


Cash Capital & Assets, $1 300 Uu0 


ENRY A. HOWE, Presiaeun. 
N. )OTMAN, Vice. Fri siaeot, 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
SsSroeEL PENS. 


These celebrated Tensare increasing very rapidly in 
tale owing to their unexcel'ed manufacture. They are 
of superior English mvke, »nd are famous fur their elas- 
jar wd, durability and evenn ss of point, Fir sale eve y- 
whee. 

Ug~ Fir the convenience of Mose who may wish to try 
them, we wil send a Sam;le Card, con/amming all of the 
15 numbere, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138. and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 








we ween eee eee =- 














ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 





Seeds, Plants, Tiees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced deseriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Evergrcens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds ; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
ag or lowland, $6 per 1000; $ per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 


.| A. McKinney, 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 
T.ansacta GENERAL BANKING BUSIN4SS. 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
paying IN iT on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS ou this Company pass through 

the CLEARING * OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AG‘NCIES. 


keep transfer-booke, r KS, and act as TKUS- 
TEES for RAILROA and other corporations and fo: 
individuals. 


WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN .REW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 





DIRECTORS: 
Charles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John H. Chee ver, Prosper P. Shaw, 
seit, iS yee 
or ° ham 3B. 

William i. Breeden, Aaron Claflin, 
John G. Hoyt, rge H. Bro’ 
William Foster, Jr., Uhristopher Meyer 


G. M. Van Nort, P. Ww 
liam B. Poster 


Wil le . 
JOHN T. BANKER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt 
y attended to. 


GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 











~ Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Mount Blane Silver Mining Comp’y. 


the Stato of Now York, passed February 17, 1848, and the 
ate of New York, ebr' 7 an 
acts amendatory — — 


The capital of said company is five hundred 
dollars, in fifty thousand shares of ten dollars 
Sa: has purchased mining claims and prop- 
ess, and has issued in ot 
therefor the whole amount of said capital stock as ful 
stock, not liable to further calls. 
The amount of its existing debts is none. 
Dated New York, Jannary 13th, 1874. 
B. B. TITCOMB, Presdent, 
B. B. TITCOMB, 
8. W. F. WEBB 
; E. G. SHEPPARD, 
A majority of the trustees of said company. 
Cy cot mee of New York, ss: 
MUND G. SHEPPARD being duly sworn, says 
o he is bangers J hgh anc Silver ameing 
ompany above nam loreg ing report an 
the matters thereto stated are true. ’ 
E. G. SHEPPARD, b 
Sworn wo before me this 13th d»y of January, 1874. 
_Epwin P. Coney, Jz., 
Notary Public, N. Y. city and county. 


J. W. FISKE, 


thousand 
each. 








99 CHAMBERS STREET, 


ORNER CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
STATUARY, DEERS, Docs. 
LIONS, SETTEES, CHAIRS 
and all kinds of 
LAWN AND GARDE! 
ADORNMENTS. 
Galvanized Wire Fenes, 
For Farms, Lawns, H:«n- 
neries, &c. 
Crestiugs for Mansaid 


Roofs, 
A Large Variety of New 
Patterns. 

Tron Stable Fixtures 
Of the most approved 
designs. 

Iron and Wire Railin’s 


Por Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 


Copper Weather Vaner 
Over 250 New and Origina 
Patterns. 


Gy” Astimates given for 
all work wheo required, 9 








Established 1842, 


J. W. FISKE, 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL RELOR1 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN | 


OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway. 


Receipts during the Year 1872. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....,$1,785,101 |. 
For Interest.....-sccccesccess seeseeesee 508,931 J 
Yor Interest, &c., accrued..... 102,220 < 


H 


$2,39¢ 254 6 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies end Bonus, and Pay- 
meat of Annuities ...0+ 00+. 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies,ani Bonus Interest on 
Dividend. &c 





$573,011 3) 


507 976 44 


a 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,060,987 75 
Paid for Expenses’ Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Exam ners’ Fees, Com- 
missions, &¢...+e+e+e+.-+5 299,787 74 
em $1,250, 7" 
Assets- 
Vash in Bank. Trust Coapany, 
and on hand....recs-eccsess $01,100 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same,..-.- 3 824,137 21 
Loans on Policies in force...... 29313,088 55 
United States and New York 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Fst:blished snd First-Class 
Restaurants, 


Ss NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Pill 
Fore to the most re sonable Taies, 

To Suit the Times 
variety of very Jarge and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of bu-iness men. 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dimang rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Couuters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. ; . 

T remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.— At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 
low rates. 


of 


A 


4 


FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 


J. M. HODGSON, 
FIFTH AVENUE 
FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
8. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York 
Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N. Y. 
HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPE -ALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medinm to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
# large variety ot all the leading brands of 

AVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVSWU:. 











HENRY STOKE?, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidex’. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary- 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assista nt Secretary. 





“Annual Report of the 


Barron’s Patent Steel Manufacturing Co. 


made on the 7th day of January, 1874. 
The Capital Stock of said Company is Two Million 


Dollars. 

The entire Capital Stock has been issued in payment of 
urchases of property necessary for the business cf the 
ompany. 

The amount of existing liabilities on the first day of 

January, 1874, did not exceed the sum of One Hundred 

and Fifty-four Thousand Five Hundred and Thirty and 

46-100 dollars ($154,530 46). 

(Signed.) W.J. GORDON, President. 
JOUN 8. G. BURT. 


8. D. McMILLAN, ° | Majority 
8. J. KELLOGG,” ? ot 
Cc. W. BURTON, ) Trustees. 


oy, and County of New York, ss.: 
CHARLES W. BURTON being duly sworn, says that 
he is the Secretary of the Barron’s P..tent Steel Manu- 
facturing Company, and that the foregoing report is « 
just and true account of the condition of said Company 
‘on the first day of January, 1874. 

(Signed. ) ©. W. BURTON. 
Sworn to before me this 7th for of January, 1874. 


Notary Public, New York County. 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
For a!l purposes of a Family Physic, 


CURING 


Costiveness, Jaundice, 
D spepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erisipel s, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin D'‘seases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt Rheum, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner 
Pill, and Purifying the Blood, sre the most congenial 
tive yet perfected. Their effects abundantly show 

ow much they excell all other Pills. They are safe and 
ipleasant to take, but powerful tocure. They purge out 
the foul humors of the blood; they stimulate the slug- 
ish or disordered organ into action, and they impart 
th and tone to the whole being. + They cure not only 
the every day camplaints of every body, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skilful physicians, most 
eminent clergymen, and our best citizens, send certificates 
of cures per oomed and cf great bencfits they have de- 
rived from these Pills. They are the safest ond best 
hysic for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
ing sugar-coated, they are easy to take; and being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C- AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical aad Analyticai (Chemists 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 









































99 CHAMBERS STREET, NF w YORK. 





State Stocks....+0....eeesere 730,298 94 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmis- 
HOR. cecrcccccoces « s000ceee 522,320 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds........-+ eeccece + 540,329 ° 
(Market value of the Securities, 
$692,350.) j 
Interest due to date, and all i 
other property........+« cose 89,888 27 
$8,341,154 5 
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EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER 
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Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEN” FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
2) 
‘UBHLVAM ATOO YOu LI AMT ONIHLON 
‘HOVLIG OL JGVW SI GOOH 
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BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 


Box 2256, P. O. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 24th, 1874. 
Little Children. 


BY ALIC# CARY. 
Blessings, blessings on the beds, 
Whose white pillows softly bear 
Rows of little shining heads 
That have never known a care. 


Pity for the heart that bleeds 
In the homestead desolate, 
Where no little troubling needs 
Make the weary working wait. 


Safely, safely to the fold, 
Bring the whereso’er they be, 
Thou, who saidst to them of old, 
‘* Suffer them to come to me.” 


Different Minds. 


Some murmur when the sky is clear 
And wholly brought to view, 

lf one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God's good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a weary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts, in poorest huts, admire 
How love has, in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire), 
Such rich provision made. 
—ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—-OVER BLOOD AND ASHES, 
(Continued from our last.] 

“* Not a step nearer, Messieurs, notfif you paid me five napo- 
feons an hour, with a pour-boire de prince at setting down !” said 
the coachman of a hackney-carriage whom Oswald and the ser- 
geant had bribed to convey them to Paris, but who had sud- 
denly pulled — lean horses as the sharp sound of a fusilade 
rang out from behind the green mound of the inner rampart, 
and a ball whistled through the open gateway, and flattened it- 
self against the front of a half-ruined house that stood without 
the walls. ‘No, no!” and as —— he flung down his whip. 
“« T’'ve a wife, see you, and five children; and it does not suit me 
to be pulled trigger upon, like a duck tied by the leg to a pos 
at the fair of Bougival, So pay me what you like, and let me 
turn my beasts’ head back, and be off beyond the reach of harm. 
Peste! Idon’t like the sugar-plums they pelt us with at this 
carnaval de malheur. 
another spent ball dropped harmlessly on the dusty pavement. 
** Thave been a fool to accept such a fare as this.” 

So saying, the timorous knight of the whip pocketed his gra- 
tuity, climbed to his box, and flo; his meagre steeds into a 
hand-gallop on the stony road that led tothe suburbs and 
safety. The two Englishmen,frather amused than annoyed at 
this incident, determined to push on, on foot, taking their 
chance of discovering some conveyance when once within the 
walls. There was no guard at the gate to demand their 
ports ; but as they passed beyond the shadow of the fortifica- 
tions, they met four fugitives advancing atarun. The first 
three wore the blue uniform, with epaulets of red worsted, of the 
Nationsl Guard, disordered and torn. All had thrown away 
their arms ; but their hande and faces, smeared with blood and 
blackened with powder, told of the desperate character of the 
affray from which they had freshly come; while the fourth, a 
tall, well-built yo fellow, was arrayed in the scarlet woolen 
shirt and brigand's hat affected by the Garibaldians, and had a 
revolver still in his crimson sash, on the handle of which he 
placed one hand as he turned his head to take note as to 
whether the pursuers were yet in sight, while the other hand 
was pressed firmly to his side, whence the dark blood welled ia 
heavy drops from a gunshot wound, while his pale face looked 
the more deathly white from contrast with his coal-black hair 
that hung around in elf-locks. Scarcely had the last of these 
gone panting past, when the head of a small column of infantry 
came in view, hurrying swiftly on in the straggling order 
habitual to French soldiers. 

‘* Ies voila! the scoundrels! Down with them !’’ cried a dozen 
voices, instantly followed by an irregular discharge, the leaden 
hail ratt ing against the walls of the abandoned houses. Oswa'd 
and his companion had just time to throw themselves into the 
friendly shelter of an arched carriage-entrance as the balls hissed 
by; and as the smoke of the volley cleared away, they could ob- 
serve that one of the Nationals had fallen on his face, and lay 
motionless, while the other three were vanishing through the 
gateway, 

‘* Here are two more!” exclaimed a young soldier whose 
beardless face was flushed, and his gestures wild and angry, 
with the excitement, doubtless, of the bloody work from which 
hecame. ‘‘ Tiens! I have a leaden plum for this one;” and he 
levelled his rifle at Sergeant Flint; but some one in the next 
rank seized his arm before he could fire. 

‘* Not so fast, Petit Jean” cried the man who had so oppor- 
tunely intervened. 
red-handed and in arms. Gently, my son ! I’m much mistaken 
if these two are not mere innocent travellers—English I should 
Bay.” 

And an officer who now arrived, breathless, to overtake the 
detachment, readily admitted, on the production of the inevit- 
able papers, that the Englishmen were free to pursue their vay. 
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} Thanking this far-sighted 


triot for his polite attention, 
Oswald Charlton and his travelling companion pressed on under 
escort. The signs of fight were now more numerous, for 
shakoes, muskets, and cartouche boxes strewed the ground ; 
while in a corner, at the angle where two walls met, lay, hud- 
dled together, five or six dead bodies, four of which were clad 
in the uniform of the revolted Nationals, while the other two 
were in the garb of civil life. An old woman, one of those 
female rag-pic* ers who oo a precariots livelihood as they 
range the street with wallet and iron hook, was stooping over 
the fallen men, and rifling their pockets as they lay, while from 
the heap there trickled, serpent-like, a long, thin stream of 
yet warm blood, that overflowed the aspha 't of the footway, and 
‘eache1 the kennel beyond. 

“ Ah, to be sure—the brigands!” said the corporal, in answer 
to the unspoken question which Oswald's look conveyed. ‘Yes, 
there they lie, till somebody has leisure to fetch a ~ and 
some quicklime and put the carrion out of sight. hey sur- 
rendered, this lot; but we could not be burdened with prison- 
ers; 80 we just drew them up in a line, with their backs to the 
wall, and then !”—the ——— being emphasised by bring- 
ing the musket-butt to the shoulder, as if in the act of firing. 
«You see that fellow in the black coat—he with the red sas 
round his waist,” pursued the corporal, pointing} to a corpse 
that lay a little nearer than the others: ‘‘he was their captain; 
and though his breast was riddlei with balls, he tried to crawl 
off on his hands and knees. Joseph, here gave him the coup 
de grace behind the ear—there where you see the brains; and 
that youngster with the blouse went on his knees, and begged 
mercy for his mother’s sake. Pressed into the Com. unist 
ranks, he said he was Tonnerre/ but we pressed him out again, 
the good-for-nought.’’ 

Disgusted as Oswald was with the boastful talk of his loqua- 
cious custodian, he yet sa» reason to be glad of the protection 
which his presence afforded; for they frequently encountered 
small parties of the victorious troops in hot chase of the routed 
insurgents, now rushing into a house where some informer had 
declared a Communist to be concealed, now searching every 
lane and nook where it was possible that the wounded might 
have taken refuge; but in each instance the clamors and 
curses of the pursuers told that the direst spirit of hatred—a 
passion such as civil war alone can evoke—was let loose. Some 
of the —— soldiers in especial, on whom bloodshed seemed 
to produce the maddening effects of strong drink, brandished 
their bayonets before Sergeant Flint’s unwinking eyes, and 
were only pacified by the remonstrances of the sous-:fficier, 
under whose charge the Englishmen had been placed. Some 
hundred yards off they came to the ruins of a barricade strong- 
ly constructed of paving-stones, barrels filled with earth, and 
timber, but which had been breached by cannon and carried by 
assault the bodies of several of the defenders lying tumbled 
about among the splintered planks and heaped-up rubbish ; 
while a fe » paces off, dressed in the fantastic fashion of a vivan- 
diere, lay a dead woman, her long dark hair streaming loose, 
and ber white face upturned. 

**Pity her!” exclaimed the inexorab’e corporal, in reply to 
Oswald's exc'amation of involuntary horror. ‘‘ Why, Monsieur, 
if she had had as many lives as a cat, they were justly forfeited 
to the law. A petroleuse, that, who bragged of having helped 
to kindle the blaze at the Hote'-de-Ville, besides fighting like a 
tigress when we stormed the work. No, no; one can’t make an 
omelette without breaking eggs; and that wasa goo! riddance 
to Parisand France Dreadful wretches these, comrade; and I 
on y hope to finish with them once forall, and root out the 
whole wasps’ nest. You've heard surely, how they murdered 
the priests, archbishop and all, vile miscreants as they are—I’m 
a Breton myself, sir; and sacrilege drives me frantic when I 
think of it—and how, after that, can you care if th» puddle- 
blood of these unpraying pigs ran faster than ever the Seine 


Quick, gentlemen, if you please,” as]... ) 


Soon afterwards the ¢ corn-market was reached where a 
full battalion was hal with stacked arms tor the most part 
keeping watch over a number of prisoners, all of whom were 
bound, some with cords, and others with belts or scarfs torn 
from their own uniform. A nondescript horde they were—rag- 
ged, mischievous striplings, who kept up their gaiety of spirit 
in the very jaws of death asthe Parisian gamwin alone can do; 
gray-bearded elderly men, with haggared eyes and faces lined 
and seamed by care and dissipation, mute and sullen as trap- 
a foxes, but with yet a certain savage = bearing; od 
‘oes of society, who bad broken all laws and born al’ punish- 
ments but the last, and now scornei to plead for pardon; intel- 
ligent young men in blouse or military tunic, superior work- 
men these, and rather artists than artisans ; students in rusty 
black; political enthusiasts, with white hands and well-brushed 
hair, who had given up home, and wife, and comfort to fight for 
adream of universal equality, and who were ready, now that 
they had lost, to pay the stakes and die like men. They were 
men and lads, too, loud in their unheeded vociferations that 
they were no Communists, but forced into the ranks of the 
Nationals by hunger and threats, and of these not a few were 
obviously deserters or stragglers from the army; while there 
were women, louder and fiercer than the men, answering the 
taunts o‘ the scoffing soldiery with furious jeers and curses, 
ae Se to them, mockingly, to fire, and comp!ete their 
work. 
‘*A nice time I have of it here !’’ grumbled out the major in 
command, as he lifted his shako and wiped his heated brows. 
“IT can just keep my men from cutting the throats of these 
noisy wild beasts, and only just, when two rosbifs are brought 
to me to dry-nurse. I don’t meanto be rude, Monsieur,’ he 
added; ‘‘ but its hard to put down a revolution with rose-water, 
and the devil's work of these last days would try the courtesy of 
asaint—andIam none. On important business, are you? 
Well, you had better get as best you can to some hotel or other, 
shut the window-shutters, and never budge out for the next 
eight-and-forty hours. I'll give you a pass; or, stay. Captain 
Lemarchant, haven’t you gota man attached to your pany 
who talks English and knows their ways? Yes; the Zouave, 
who escaped from Sedan. Let him go with the Englishmen 
here, and see them to a p'ace of safety.” 

The new guide, a tall man, with bare neck, loose red trousers 
and turban of dirty white, and who was almost as proud of his 





‘*Our orders are to hurt nobody not caught | dozen Englieh words, learned by rote, as of the Crimean medals 


that glittered on his breast proved a good-humored veteran 
enough and seemed to regret the busines: in hand as almost 
unworthy the attention of one who had roughed it in the 
trenches of Sebastopol, and crossed bayonets with the Russians 
at Inkermann. He was quite willing to be the strangers safe- 
guard whenever they might wish to be conducted; and on Os- 


‘At the same time, Monsieur,’ said the lieutenant to Os-|wald’s mentioning the name of an hotel in the Rue de Rivoli, 


wald, ‘‘ you must permit me to say that you have chosen an ill- 
advised moment for your arrival, mille bombes, but you have ! I 
had better send back a corpora! and two men with you as far as 
the Marche aux Grains, for fear you should come to harm. On 


he shrugged his shoulders, and said that he should be glad to 
be so long in company of his old friends the islanders. 

‘* But you can’t load yourself with these bags of yours anv 
more,”’ he said, as he noticed how the explorers were laden; 


a day like this, accidents are likely to happen, and by the Blue|‘* while I have enough to carry, what with knapsack, blanket, 


Death we don’t want tobe embroiled with the cabinet of St. 
James's, because a brace of wandering Englishmen have been 
Mistaken for these scoundrels of the Commune.” * 


and greatcoat, to say nothing of the cooking-tins and the two 
days rations in my haversack. Here is lad who will relieve 
you of the weight for the price ofa meal, I should say.” 





And, indeed, the tattcred scarecrow of a boy sliding about 
them, his bright eyes and hollow cheeks telling tales of the siege 
and its privations, gladly snatched at the occasion of earning 
some smail silver, and plodded, bearing the light loads, at the 
heels of the party. Still the sound of heavy figing resounded 
from many quarters, and it was evident that the victory of the 
Versailles government was far from complete. 

‘*Hark ! do you hear the cannon?” the talkative guide once 
exclaimed. ‘‘ That must bein the street of La Roquette, where 
the great barricade is, with six guns. The’ve a young sailor 
there, the Nationals have, who never misses his aim when he 

intsacannon. It was he who beat off the Prussians, after 

ucrot’s sortie, ani he who kept our people from the Porte 
Maillot for whole days—the best gunner in the fleet, they say. 
But it’s all of nouse. The game is played out. Look at the 
mg on ae waving handkerchiefs from the balconies, and 
hear them cry, ‘Vive le ligne!” There's manya one who 
flattered these Commune fellows when they were in power, 
who's ready enough now to point the way to where the poor 
devils are trembling in their attics; and we shall be masters 
here before night.” 

Meanwhile peat Flint had drawn from his breast-pocket a 
photograph which he carried there, carefully wrapped in silver- 
paper, and proceeded with deliberate care to divest the tiny 
portrait of its flimsey envelope, and to contemplate it with the 
earnestness with which an archeologist might inspect some 
long-buried master-piece of Etruscan goldsmith’s work. 

**To refresh my memory,’’ he said, as he held the card up 
before Oswald’s eyes; ‘‘aud you may as well take another look, 
in case of accidents, squire. Mrs. Gulp did us a good turn 
when she put this into my possession, for, without it, we might 
rub shoulders with the vagabond, and be none the wiser. But 
as soon as things quiet down a little, we will make our way to 
the neghborhood of the old police Prefecture, and see whether 
I can’t get a helping hand from one of the knowing ones of the 
Br gade of Safety as they call them. No fear of Larpent's get- 
ting out of Paris unobserved. Ikept my ears ppen while we 
were waiting for that commandant’s signature, an I heard the 
soldiers say that what the government are most anxious about 
is that no Communist should slip out of the city, and that every 
one, native or foreign, must have a special permit to pass the 
gates. Now a word at the embassy, and a word at the consulate, 
and a representation to the French governor of Paris, will wake 
it awkward for our man to get clear through. We know the 
name he goes by thanks to your inquiry at the F.O, Mr. 
Charlton, and we'll see if he don’t prove to have walked into a 
trap with his eyes open.” , 

eir apes a was now slower, and by no means so easy as 
before, for although nota cart or carriage could be seen, and 
the middle of the street was only used by the squadrons of dra- 
on who went clattering by ata hard trot, the horse-tails on 
their brass helmets waving in the freshening breeze; or the ar- 
tillery, that ever and anon came crashing down the street 
with grinding of heavy wheels and rattling of chain-bridles, the 
broad asphalt of the footway was crowde Melancholy pro- 
cessions of prisoners, tied together by twos and threes, came 
straggling past, escorted by tae cavalry with pistols ready for 
immediate use each little knot of captives being attached by a 
cord to the saddle-bow of the trooper who rode nearest. Some 
few of the vanquished held their heads erect, and braved dis- 
dainfully the execrations of the fickle populace, while the ma- 
jority seemed doggeily dejected, or sunk into a condition of 
abject terror. Already, as jf by magic, gendarmes and police 
ts had reappeared in those streets where, a few shor! hours 

ce, any one of them would have been put to death as pitilessly 

as if he was a wolf, and assuredly there was no lack of zealous 
volunteers to guide the researches of vindictive justice. 

“Come with me, MM. les gendarmes, only two steps—Rue 
de la Cremaillere,” cried one toothless old hag; ‘I'll show you 
where three of them are hiding, and one of them a colonel too, 
forsooth! The rascals! they have been living on the fat of the 
land, drinking the good wine, and inhabiting the fine rooms, 
that poor M. Grosjean, the banker, left under my charge; and 
there they are yet, the poltroons! larking behind the faggots of 
the wood-cellar, and I'll lead you to the very door.” 

‘* Monsieur, the agent of police,” exclaimed snother app'i 
cant, a well-dressed, matronly woman, ‘‘ there are five of ene 
canaill:s skulking in an abandoned apartement in our house, 
hard by, and two of them are wounded, and one is an officer. 1 
got the concierg: to turn the key softly, so there they are, ready 
forkilling, the monsters.” 

Through all this scene of turmoil and confusion. the Zouave 
approved himeelf an efficient pioneer, since, more than once, the 
travelers were !rought toa stand by some group of excited 
soldiers, smarting under the memory of defeat and c ptivity, 
and resentful of the popular outbreak which had compelled 
them to force their way into Paris. In thosedays—whicsh now 
seem so remote—French mobs were not over-tender with the 
foreigner, and a score of loud voices were quick'y raised to de- 
nounce Oswald and his companion as ‘ instigators of revolt— 
delegat s of the Int rnational”—and to demand their summary 
punishment ; but a word from the gaunt old warrior, and the 
tight of his tanned face and medalled breast, turned aside the 
coming peril, and they passed on again. 

As they gained the Rue St. Honore, the sharp sounds of fire- 
ing, made Oswald turn his head, and immediately afterwards, 
two guns, supported by a detachment of foot and a squadron of 
lancers, — into the cross street to the right, one of those 
dark and tortuous thoroughfares, which yet, in spite of Baron 
Hausmann, survive. The caunon went jolting swiftly along, 
the drivers lashing the wearied horses, while the infantry, heat- 
ed and breathless, advanced at the pas de gymnase to keep up 
with the trotting cavalry. 

** En avant! en avant! mes enfants!” cried the mounted 
officer who Jed them on. ‘‘ Let us make an ending, once for 
all, with this insolent scum.” 

‘* Diable ! it grows warm, there, Rue du Petit Sablon,” re- 
marked the Zouave, shrugging up his shoulders. ‘* But bab! 
"tis not war, that ; some hoth who want to get bled, that’s 
all. Yet, if Monsieur has never seen men fight, and would 
trouble himself to step a little way down the street, he would 
have something to talk of in London.” 

Some impalse of curiosity seemed to draw both Oswald and 
the detective towards the spot whence came the crackling 
sound of the fusilade ; and without giving heed to the risk, they 
pushed on toa point whence, through the blae smoke of the 
minature engagement, they could see tre barricade, the dark 
forms of its defenders, the street blocked by horse and foot, and 
the artillery in the act of unlimbering their guns. 

‘« The second round fired, if they get the range, will knock a 
hole clear through those miserable casks and planks, and piles 
of furniture!” observed the Zouave, contemptuously. ‘‘ And 
see! already half of these fellows are deserting their posts, 
Keep tack, though, gentlemen, and flatten yourselves against 
the wall, so »s to prescnt as few inches as you can to stray balls. 
We're not in first-floor apartments here, you see, and——Why 
Heavens ! what does the insular do there, unless he wants to 
be killed? For Sergeant Flint had suddenly darted out from 
his place of comparative security, and crossing the street, down 





























































































































which the bullets were whistling, rushed towards a solitary 














THE ALBION. 








figure who stood, partly sheltered bya projecting archway. So 
quickly was it done, that, before Oswald could recover from his 
surprise, the sergeant had whipped his talismanic brass-headed 
staff, and had fastened his grasp on the collar of the person 
whom he had singled out. ‘ My prisoner, in the Queen’s name!’ 
he hurriedly exclaimed. ‘‘ No, no ; it’s no good.” 

Bat here, and before Oswald or the Zouave «ould render any 
assistance, the would-be captor an! his recalcitrant prisoner 
were locked in a desperate struggle. A moment more, and the 
policeman fell heavily on the pavement, while Bruce Larpent— 
for it was no other—sprang past Oswald and the soldier guide, 
who were by this time hastening to the rescue, and fled down 
the street with the speed of a deer before the hounds. But it 
was a fatal error. The loud shout which the Zouave set up in- 
stantly attracted the! notice of the rearward rank of soldiers, 
and the flying form which met their eyes as they turned, seemed 
to dispense with explanation. Four of them fired, and missed, 
The fifth discharged his rifle with a steady aim, for the fugitive 
staggered and fell, then rose, reeling, to his feet, and after a 
feebl+ effort to continue his flight, dropped to the gr und. just 
where the charred fragments of wool, the scrays of blackened 
wall-paper, and the scraps of scorched hangings torn away, in- 
dicated that the neighboring house had been set on fire some 
hours since, as its front, partially laid open to the v ew, plainly 
proved. There, in the midst of ruin and wreck, lay ti'e man 
whom they had come to seek amongst scenes so perilous. 

Oswald, the sergeant, and their guide, hastened to the spot 
where the runaway lay. ‘‘ How are you, my poor fellow?” de- 
manded the former, gently, as he bent over the prostrate form, 
and knelt to raise the helpless he.d that rested so heavily on his 
supporting arm, 

‘There is one who has got his billet,” said the Zouave, 
coarsely, as his practiced eye noted the pinched and suffering 
expression which the face of the wounded man had already as- 
sumed. and the haggard wildness of the glance he cast around 
him. ° 
** Perhaps a surgeon's help”—-—-Oswald began ; but the grim 
veteran, who was now holding the sufferer’s wrist between his 
bony fing:rs, shook his head. ‘‘Not the help of all the doctors 
in France ” he said gruffly, ‘‘could avail here. Jnward bleeding, 
and the ball lodged ! It is the almoner that’s wanted here, not 
the surgeon.” 


CHAPTER XXXILI-—-HALF TOLD. 


Bruce Larpent, lying amidst the heaped-up rubbish from the 
half-burnt house, gasped painfully for breath, but was evident- 
ly conscious of what was passing aroundhim. He tried to 
speak, but as yet, his voice failed him ; and by this time, to the 
din of voices and the crackling of musketry, was added the 
deep roar of the artillery, making every window rattle and 
quiver throughout the street. Then before-the echoes of the 
cannonad» had died away, there came the quick menacing roll 
of the drums beating for the charge, and the assault of the 
barricade began in real earnest 

“* We must get this poor wretch away from this, and try at 
any rate what medical assistance can do,” said Oswald, in a low 
voice, to Sergeant Flint ; but, to his surprise, it was the wound- 
ed man himselt who answered : 

“I'm afraid, sir, that the soldier spoke truth ; the ship's past 
caulking, this bout ; but if you don’t mind the trouble of pick- 
ing me up, I'd rather die within doors. I'm getting faint ; but, 
if you feel--pocket—flask of”--—His voice grew husky here ; 
but Sergeant Flint, kneeling beside him, at once proceeded to 
extract from one of the coat-pockets of the dying man, a small 
leather-covered flask, andto pour between his lipsa portion of 
the contents. ‘‘ Better now,” murmured Bruce, feebly ; ‘but 
it is ouly a flicker of the lamp before it goes out. Anyhow, I'd 
like to be away from this hell that rages so near us.” 

‘They bore him into a ruinous house, in front of which he had 
fallen ; and placing him ona sofa in one of the rooms which 
overlooked the courtyard at the back, and where the hideous 
noises of the street were but faintly audible, they contrived to 
persuade the portress, a wrinkled old dame, whem they found, 
with her palsied old husband, cowering in one of the deserted 
apartments which had escaped being harmed by fire, to go in 
search of the nearest doctor. The man of healing came, a jovial 
army surgeon, temporarily attached to oneof the great Paris 
hospitals, and who roundly declared that he could spare but a 
short time away from his ward of fifty patients, but that he 
would endeavor to lo>k in again that evening, if—if—-_--He did 


have avoided disagreeable topics until you felt fitter to discuss 
them ; but if you wil/ have it, there are one or two queer little 
games, that the law calls forgery and embezzlement let alone 
the garroting job, in regard to which, my brother-officer Sup- 
erintendent Starsey, has spotted evidence sufficient for a jury, 
he has. You can’t have forgotten a man, real name Isaac 
Bond, better known to you, J daresay, as the Ugly One. He's 
in custody for something else, and is quite ready to swear, that 
he had a meeting, at Pirate’s Post, in the marsh down by the 
river, with somebody it’s needless to mention ; and that the 
same party, on the night of the garroting, was”’ 
* Enough !’’ exclaimed Bruce, turning uneasily on his pillow ; 
‘you have done your work well, and earned your hire. Yes: 
it would be possible, | suppose, to procure a conviction, and 
to send me to Portland breakwater. 1’d not own as much, 
though, if it were not that I am to pass so soon before another 
tribunal than that of the Old Bailey, and that subterfuge and 
silence will go for nothing there."’ His voice died away in 
gasps, and presently when he spoke again, it was thin and 
reedy as the far-off sound of a flute. ‘*Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood,’’’ he began thus ‘‘‘ by man shall his blood be shed ;’” 
“ there you have it and I’m not the first, by millions to yrove 
it true. Give me some more of the spirits. I want to keep 
strength to speak till all’s over.” 


Again the dram served to produce a partial revival of the 
wounded man’s energies. He did not immediately speak again, 
but glanced around him. The Zouave had lighted his pipe, and 
sat at the window, waiting, with soldierly philosophy, till the 

resent episode should end with the life of the principal per- 
ormer. The detective had withdrawn himself, perhaps, wisely, 
a pace or two, and Oswald was alone beside the sofa. From a 
half-unconscious impulse of compassion, the latter stooped for- 
ward, and, with a handkerchief, wiped away the blood and 
froth that were gathering about the corners of the sufferer’s 
mouth. It was but a trifling act, yet, somehow, Bruce Lar- 
pent’s voice was much softened as he said : 

‘*Thank you Mr. Charlton. You see me lying here before 
‘ou, and though you know me only as the scamp I have of late 
become, you won't let me die like a dog, as I deserve. Now, tell 
me true : is the finding of this will of very great moment to )ou? 
Does the restoration of the property to Miss Fleming mean the 
enabling you to marry the girl of your heart ?” 

**No, indeed,” answered Oswald sadly ; *‘I see no reason for 
denying my attachment to the young lady you speak of. But she 
is pledged to marry another—that Sir Frederick Dashwood 
whom you must have known on the other side of the Atlantic— 
and I am more iikely to help than to hinder the match, should 
Ieucceed. Still, justice ought to be done.’’ 

“ And so let it be !” rejoined Bruce, making s‘gns for the flask 
to be again put to his lips. ‘1 have done wrong, and very 
wrong,” he resumed,when he had swallowed another portion of 
the brandy, ‘‘ and I'm scarcely sorry that | lie where | do, never 
to rise until the judgment-day. Yet, though you'll doubt me, I 
was an honest man but some few months ago, and, wild as I 
was, had wronged no one of a quarter-dollar, not |. You won't 
harm Aphy—that’s my sistcr—if—if’——- And he stopped, 
breathing with difficnlty. 

** Indeed, no,” replied Oswald, bending over him. ‘If the 
will be recovered through any information supplied by you, she 
shall never be disquieted as to the weans by which she became 
possessed of it, should it, as [ conclude, have been lodged in 
her hands by you. If you will only’—— 

‘* He's going, squire !” exclaimed the detective, springing for- 
ward, as he noted a sudden and ghastly change in Larpent's 
wan fave; but it was too late. The head fell heavily back, and 
one quick convulsiverhudder ran through the limbs. ‘Then all 
was still. 

** He has got the route, comrades!” said the Zouave, taking 
the pipe from between his bearded lips. ‘I hope you screwed 
the truth out of him, whatever it was, for it’s too late now.” 
And so it was. The dead man’s lodging was in a street hard by, 
and the address was found clearly written in his pocket-book; 
but when they brought him home, the landlady of the slovenly 
hotel garni was unwilling to give admission to the lifeless form of 
her late guest. , 

“It gave a house,” soshe said, ‘‘a bad name, to have the com- 
missaire in it, and the agents, and so on. She mizht lose half 
her clients, honest bourgeois whoabhored violence in any shape. 
Little did she think, when she let her room to that unhappy 











not conclude the sentence, otherwise than by a speaking glanee 
at the wounded man, who had now closed his eyes. The sur- 
geon carefully inspect:d the hurt, and then drew Oswald aside. 

“ A friend of yours, Monsieur? a relation, eh?” asked M. le 
Doctenr blandly. 

“No ; only a countryman.” 

“ Well, then, I shall not be considered brutal if I tell you it is 
a question of minutes, and that little short of a miracle could 
prolong life for above an hour. These inward wounds, sir, be- 
yond the reach of tourniquet and styptic, area standing puzzle 
to the Faculty ; and besides, the ball, with that curious rotary 
moyement which such projectiles from .a grooved barrel pos- 
sess, has clearly injured some large blood-vessel in its passage. 
Yon had better be liberal with stimulants, and so keep off syn- 
cope until the system is totally exhausted ; but if all my col- 
leagues were assembled in this room, they could do nothing to 
defer that evil quarter ofan hour that must come to us all Mon- 
sieur, some day.” 

And with a promise to call again at a late hour, ‘given by way 
of formal courtesy,” the surgeon departed. 

A second dose of brandy enabled Bruce Larpent to speak, 
though in a weak, low tone. 

‘*Who are you, sir?” he asked abruptly, as Oswald knelt 
down bsside the couch on which he lay ; ‘‘and how came you 
to be in company, as I gather, with the policeman who arrested 
me? | have never wronged you.” 

‘Nor had I any wish todo youinjury, Mr. Larpent,” said 
Oswald earnestly. ‘ Your—disappearance compelled me to 
employ energetic means of tracing you, in order to obtain in- 
formation respecting a losi will—that of Lady Livingston. I am 
a nephew of her late husband, and my name, which may or may 
not be familiar to you is Oswald Chariton. I have followed 
you to Paris simply in the hope of recovering the lost will, in 
default of which Miss Beatrice Fleming, the dowager'’s ward and 
—a is unjustly deprived of the property which should be 

ers."” 
al a you think that I—stole it?” returned Bruce, half de- 
tly. 

“T cannot take upon myself to say that this is so,” said Os- 
wald, in a gentle tone ; ‘‘ but circumstances pointed you out as 
the person most likel to be able to reveal the place where this 
important document now is, a document to the signing of which 
you Were a witness, and which is not known to have been seen 
since the attack in the streets on Mr. Goodeve, who——” 

**Who had it in his pocket, I suppose you to imp y,” interrupted 
the dying man, with a hollow laugh. 

Sergeant Flint, whose heart had not been hardened in the prac- 
tice of his profession, ‘made answer in his most honeyed tone : 
“Duty, Mr. Larpent, is duty, or else I would have preferred to 


Englishman, that he would play her such a trick as to come 

k feet-f t, and itate a perquisition, an au- 
topsy. All hrr customers were decent quiet folk, and now she 
should be accused of harboring Communist rufiians, and her es- 
tablishment would be eternally disgraced- and her good name 
in the quarter would never beas it had been.” All of which 
Oswald perfectly understood to mean that the eloquent speaker 
wished for compensation; and certainly a few napoleons worked 
a wondrous conversion, and changed the voluble virago into 
the most accommodating of householders. 

A long and arduous task yet remained to be performed. 
Nothing could legally be done without the sanction of the nearest 
commissary of police, and those serviceable functionaries, as 
yet but ha f instal ed in the bureaux which a few hours since 
had been occupied by revolutionary officials, were all too few to 
cope with the multifarious duties of their position. At last, 
after much importunate bribery, a secretary in shabby black 
was induced to draw up a hurried proces verba/, to receive de- 
positions, and ‘o sign, in his chief's stead, the necessary certifi- 
cates. The undertakers in the gorestained Paris of that day had 
nearly as hard a time of it as even the subordinate magistrates; 
but here again money and persistency prevailed, and proper ar- 
rangements were made for Brucs Larpent’s decent, if hasty, 
burial. The few effects which he had with him were handed 
over to Oswald, who acted as spokesman, in consideration ot the 
warant of which Sergeant Flint was the bearer; and these ac- 
companied them when, late in the day, worn and weary, they 
arrived at their hotel, and dismissed the frie:dly Zouave with a 
donation which made him vauut the wealth and free-handed- 
ness of Englishmen, in wine-shop and tavern, for a month to 
come. 

Long ere this, all resistance had ceased. Barricade after bar- 
ricade had been turned or taken: every post of any strength 
wes in the hands of the troops, whose imposieg numbers 
awed into submission the few malcontents not in hiding—while 
long strings of prisoners, recalling to mind the chains of galley- 
slaves that formerly traversed France, were hourly driven like 
cattle along the dusty road to Versailles and to the camp at 
Satory. 

“It's not so very much, squire,” said the sergeant, after he 
had concluded his minute survey of poor Bruce's scanty pos- 
sessions; ‘‘ but, such asit is, we have proofs enough here to| 
enable us to ma*e our own terms with the sister. She set him | 
on, I very much suspect, in all he did, and I should say he! 
would have kept on the square, fairisu, if it hadn't been this 
Miss Aphy wanted a cat’s-paw to rake the hot chestnuts out of 
the fire. We'll be off to-morrow, sir, if you are willing. I feel as 
if I should never know what sound sleep was until we tread on 

lish ground again.” 























(To be continued in our next.] 


(From the Belgravia Annual for 1874.) 


THE OLD CHAPEL-MASTER. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 





I. THE CATHEDRAL ORGAN-LOFT. 


I had just finished my work at the Academy of 
Music, and on my way home resoived to run into the 
cathedral and see my old landlord and musio-master, 
Herr Zadaka, so that if the service was over I might 
walk home with him. I had been now ten months in 
Ratisbon, and in that time had contrived to learn a lit- 
tle counterpoint, a good deal of thorough bass, and a 
great deal more than either of love.. Perbaps my pro- 
gress in the latter passion was aided by the fact that I 
preferred seeing my own likeness photographed small, 
in the blue eyes of Fraulein Zadaka, to the conning 
over the masses of Palestrina and the elaborate compo- 
sition of the older masters. It is also possible that this 
sudden desire of mine for a walk with the old chapel- 
master might have been increased by the probability of 
Lisa being up in the organ loft with him. 

The congregation had already dispersed; and as I 
met them streaming across the great square, I felt sure 
that Zadaka would % putting by his music and starting 
homewards by the time I reached the cathedral. It 
was sunset, and a great flood of light was streaming in 
through the western door and windows as I entered, 
irradiating tem} and pillar, and spreading across the 
floor of the nave a broad band of glorious radiance, like 
a cloth of gold laid down for some emperor’s coronation. 
There was no one in the church except one acolyte in a 
white surplice, who was removing some tall silver can- 
dlesticks from a side altar. All at once the organ broke 
out with a great volume of rejoicing sound, and a por- 
tion of Pelostrina’s fine mass, “ Stella quam viderant 
Magi,” was poured forth with splendid power and a 
spirit of devotion worthy of the composer himself. I 
was so delighted that I ran under the organ-loft and 
clapped my hands, just as the great deluge of music 
had subsided to a mere calm ripple of harmony, pure 
and sweet as a maiden’s hymn. 

An old grey head, crowned by a black velvet cap 
—a head worthy of Titian’s painting—looked out be- 
tween the crimson curtains of the organ-loft, and a voice 
cried: 

“Ha! my lieber Karl, it is yon, then, who applaud 
the old Chapel-master, Come up here, and I will play 
you a finer bit than that from the ‘ Sicut cervus desid- 
erat.’ (As the heart pants for the water-springs.) Come 
up, my dear son. I want you to hear this hautboy 
stop.” 

I sprang up the old stairs with agility of three-and- 
twenty, and was in a moment by Zadaka’s side, study- 
ing the passage in the old music-book, with which he 
was so enraptured. _ 

Again he played a glorious passage from the mass he 
had mentioned, till a stray gleam of sunset fell on his 
forehead, and transformed him into a saint singing in 
paradise to the glory of God. His eyes glowed with 
renewed youth as he pressed the deep-yellow keys, till 
the music pealed around him, and made the very planks 
under our feet and the carved cherubim above us vi- 
brate again. Long processional passages, like the tramp 
of armies ; bright carolings, as of welcoming angels ; 
stormy fugues full of rude thunder and the conflict of 
warring hosts; groans of sorrow, as from expirin 
saints ; then a radiant peaceful ending, like the subsid- 
ing of atempest; with finally an outburst of delight, as 
from the golden doors of heaven thrown open to greet the 
great army of earth’s martyrs. Asthe last note finished 
and the organ slowly subsided into rest, the old man 
worn out by the vehemence of his own passion, closed 
the book, rested his head on his hand, and covered his 
eyes from the rich light that now fell upon them. He 
was silent for a moment or two, as I chattered about 
the doings of the morning—the pedantry of one master 
and the cleverness of another. 

“ And that Steiger, does he ever talk of me to you ?” 
said Zadaka abruptly watching me as I replied. 
“Steiger ?” 

“Yes, Steiger. I see he has—you color. 
what he said.” 

“That you seemed like a man who had committed 
some crime, living so apart, and that no one knew your 
antecedents.” 

“He said that? Yes, because he tried to be organist 

here in this cathedral, and I beat him in open competi- 
tion.” 
““O, no one cares what Steiger says; his blood is as 
black as ink, and he is as full of malice as a melon is 
of seeds. We're going to give him a cats’ concert the 
last night before the vacation—such a one, with sixteen 
trombones and double tongs-and-poker chorus. 

“Committed a crime !” mused the old man. “ Com- 
mitted a crime, and because I live apart. He did not 
say what crime ? 

“No. O, don’t think again of such a fellow as that 
He hates every one.” 

“Do you not hear a footstep in the nave ?” said Za- 
daka, as he@lrew down the curtains and looked down 
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anxiously into the nave, where the broad roadway of 
light still lingered, 

“No, I hear nothing; we are alone here. I saw the 
last chorister boy go out, as you were playing the ‘ Sicu- 
cervus.’ ” 

“Don’t you see some one entering at the west 
door ?” ; 

“ Where ?” 

“There, by the monument of the Seven Merchants.” 

“No, I see no one.” 

‘Not there by the pulpit ?” 

“ No.” 

“You look to the left of the pillar—I mean there 
to the right. Look! it is crossing towards the light 
on the floor.” 

I looked, and there truly, across the great golden 
bank of light, I saw a youthful figure dressed in 
black, with a face turned from us, pass slowly to- 
wards the east door. 

“There, there !” said the old man, with a painful 
expression of apprehension. -* You see it now; I am 
not dreaming—it is him! You see it!” and he hid 
his eyes and bent his head in his hands. 

“Te is = some chance visitor,” I said. “I will 
run down and tell him the cathedral is closing, or he 
may be locked in.” 

Iran down in a moment, but no one was there. I 
called ; no one answered. I ran from the east door 
to the west. No. I looked into the choir—there was 
no one. Yet it is true, that there had been quite time 
for a stranger passing by to enter, cross towards the 
east door, returg, and leave before I had descended 
the stairs ; and that was the explanation I gave, of 
what Zadaka evidently was inclined to consider as a 
supernatural appearance, without any more ground 
than his own excited or perhaps morbid imagination. 

Just then I heard the sweetest little voice call, 
“Herr Papa, Herr Papa, where are you?” It was 
Lisa. Iran forward to meet her, and we ran up the 
organ-stairs together. Herr Zadaka had fainted ! 


Il. THE TEMPTATION. 


More than a year had passed since that evening in 
the organ-loft, and I had grown into a musician of 
some skill, and, what is more, I had developed what 
my enthusiastic fellow-students were kind enough to 
term “a genius for composition.” My ideas were 
crude, no doubt, and imitative, but they came fast, 
and I found in myself an ability to select and mar- 
shal them. They seemed to take shape ; and while 
men more clever than myself, certainly more scientific, 
were wasting their time on drawing-room music, I 
always kept in view the one settled purpose of my 
life—original composition. Opera-writing, as admit- 
ting of great play of imagination, and embracing al- 
most every style of composition, was the path I had 
selected to fame; and the crown Beethoven and 
Mozart had striven for, no one but the pedants and 
cantankerous fools like Steiger could dare to despise. 
Ihad begun on opera on the subject of Romeo and 
Juliet, with a fairy story interwoven ; my love for 
Lisa had inspired me for the work. I poured into it 
all my love for her. That first passion, that never 
burns again so purely and so brightly, gave, I thought, 
a tenderness and truth to the love passages, that I 
might never be able again to represent with such 
Italian passion and sustained vigor. For my next 
opera, I might take the Cenci or Manfred or some 
deeper or darker subject, and throw into that, the 
ambition of riper years ; but love, love I had decided 
should be the masterspring of this my first work. I 
toiled on, selecting and rejecting, throwing away 
much, but only to dig still deeper for the gold. I 
wrote first a general sketch, taking special pains to 
blend harmoniously together, the melodies with which 
I interspersed it. With fatherly care, my old mas- 
ter, Zadaka, guided my efforts and directed my callow 
judgment. Some of my finest things he thought 
too fine, and almost with tears in my eyes, cut them 
ruthlessly out with that too ready pen of his, and 
with sweeping red lines that pained me almost like 
gashes across my flesh. Here some phrase that I had 
carelessly struck off grew, under his care, into a duet 
whose charms he insisted on. Many midnight hours 
we heard together, the great cathedral clock hammer 
its nails into Time’s coffin; many happy mornings we 
tried over songs, till their last finish could be obtained, 
and they flowed off my violin like silk from a polished 
reel. With all the fire of youth about me, with perse- 
verance enough to hew down mountains, yet patience 
scarcely enough to level a molehill, I should have 
sunk under the apparently hopeless task, had not the 
good old Mentor aided my faltering steps and cheered 
me with kindly draughts of flattery and hope. Here 
I was too rococo; there too modern ; this quartet 
was flimsy ; that chorus a mere shout, such as you 
hear in Tyrolese taverns among the woodmen ; this 
pert was too noisy ; that too slight. O Romeo and 

uliet, thy sufferings—noble pair of lovers—were as 
nothing to mine. That buzzing passage of violins, 
to express the flies at the warm edge of a summer 
wood, and that trill of nightingalesin the balcony 
scene, cost me more torture before they got right, 











than ever the Egyptians suffered, or than Philomel 
herself ever endured. Cellini himself never took more 
pains to weld and fuse and rivet together, the junc- 
tions of the Duke of Ferrara’s engraved armor, than 
I did to blend the love of the moonlight scene (nearly 
half haut-boys), and the terror of the chamel house 
scene, where the double basses groaned and mur- 
mured. How Zadaka glowed with triumph, when I 
finished the scene in the balcony, with passages of 
serenade music dying off in the distance, gurgling 
nightingale trills, and then a far off shout of revelers ! 
How Lisa bent over till I could feel the soft warmth 
of her cheek, to sing us the notes for the song dance ! 
and how Zadaka’s old friend, the curé, struck in with 
the bass of the quarreling scene that opens the opera ! 
I made love to Lisa in Romeo’s songs, and it was *he 
evening after practising a duet of the two lovers, that 
I first clasped her to my heart, and heard her sob- 
like murmurs, which meant she loved me once and 
for ever. If Zadaka had ever been ambitious and 
envious, as he used to say he had been in old days at 
Vienna, when he was the bosom-friend of Mozart, he 
had certainly grown a different man now. He was 
never tired of practising and hearing my opera. When 
I sat down and played my pet bits, he stood with his 

eat china pipe, like the very god of musie and 

hadamanthus rolled into one ; and when Lisa sang 
Juliet’s songs, he stood and listened like Orpheus in 
the Elysian Fields, when Eurydice sings to him of 
their past sorrows and their present joys. 

One summer evening we were seated under the vine 
outside the garden window, he with his pipe, I with my 
violin, and Lisa singing inside at the piano which stood 
near the window. It was getting dusk, and the lamp 
was not lit. A nightingale, jealous of Lisa, was pre- 
luding on the linden in the garden. 

“QO Karl,” said Lisa, as she concluded the song with 
a shake that seemed to defy the nightingale, and to 
have stolen all its harmony, “that is so beautiful. 
You will be a second Mozart. Now you shall have 
some coffee. I'll go and get the lamp, although you 
haven’t been polite enough to give me an encore.” 

Lisa!” I said, but she ran up-stairs laughing. 

“That girl loves you,” suid a voice close to my ear. 
It was Zadaka’s. ‘‘ There was love in that voice and in 
yours—but you do not want me to tell you that—youth 
and love, they are one. There isa tone of voice that 
love only can produce, it cannot be assumed ; the great- 
est actress cannot learn those tones. It is the heart 
speaking, and the heart alone can produce that perfect 
harmony.” 

“How can I deny that I love her?” 
“blushing crimson in the dark.” 

“Tt is that love that has raised you to genius. I felt 
sure it was; and I love you for lovirg her. But mind 
you marry me with her; for to part would be impossi- 
ble. My dark moments then would overwhelm me ;” 
his hand pressed my arm, and I felt it tremble ; “ it is 
all I can do now sometimes not to yield to despair. I 
have been ambitious, very ambitious; yet here I am in 
old age a poor forgotten music-master, drudging at the 
Philistine’s wish and bearing proud fools’ insults ” 

“ But your art consoles you.” I tried to cheer him. 

“Tt is your success consoles me, my son, and the love 
that has sprung up like a beautiful spring flower be- 
tween you and Lisa. But you must succeed before I 
can give her, who is the core of my heart, to you. You 
must some day, too, hear my story; perhaps then you 
will care less for Lisa.” 

“T love you as a father,” I said fervidly. 
fortunes of yours can lessen that love.” 

“ If we can only get the government director to grant 
a public rehearsal for your opera, it is certain of suc- 
cess. Look: is there not something moving down that 
haze] walk—somethine dark ?” 

I looked, but saw nothing but the glowwormson a 
hazel bank. All beyond was now dark, and the only 
sound was a faint rustle of the leaves. 

“You are sure you see nothing ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘ Ah, pardon me, I am old, and shaken in nerves, and 
have been overworking at my History of Sacred Music. 
Now listen : I cannot, must not give Lisa to you, till your 
income is secure. Public success can alone secure it— 
you must succeed. Look at me: my life is the result 
of imperfect success, or rather of success obtained by 
wrong means. But I must not talk of that now. Again 
that piercing pain in my head! I am bound to tell you, 
with the voice of experience that has become prophetie, 
that there are still crudities in your opera.” 

A pang went through me. Was I to again rearrange 
the overture ? 

“There is a certain sense of immaturity in parts 
whieh you cannot see, and therefore cannot amend. 
This solo is delicious, that duet is charming; and yet 
there is noincomparable solo and no duet so irresisti- 
ble, as to make the whole theatre rise, as they did at 
Papageno’s song in the Magic Flute. One spice more, 
one grain of something, would secure to you fame, for- 
tune, and Lisa.” 

I trembled at these words, and felt some strange 
temptation to evil creeping over me. I was sure that 
the spirit of evil was urging me, to something that 


I stammered, 


“No mis- 





would poison all my life, and covering the temptation 
with prizes of love and ambition almost irresistible. 

A shudder passed from my heart to every limb. I 
did not answer. 

Zadaka went on in a low monotonous voice, that 
seemed like a voice in a dream. “This opportunity 
lost, you will lose courage, and sink into the mere 
machinists with whom you study, and whose faults I 
have striven hard to guard you from.” 

I hardly knew what to say. The solid ground under 
me seemed to have turned into a trap-door and let me 
through. I murmured some broken reproaches, some 
half groans, half complaints that he should have en- 
couraged me so far on the oceap, and now have left me 
adrift, soon to be a wreck. ; : 

“ Nay, my son,” he said, “let not your heart sink. 
There is genius in your work, but you know not the 
public as fdo—it is a beast all eyes and ears, but with- 
out brains. They will hear you are young, and per- 
haps give but a faint and uncertain welcome; so that 
your opera may not be recognised as a remarkable work, 
till you are gray-headed. I too shall leave music behind 
me that will, y think, some day be recognised; but 
what pleasure will my old bones feel, from the green 
wreath thrown into my grave? You may one day lead 
the world; but you must make this first suecess sure.” 

“ But how—see how I have toiled! what delight and 
youth I have thrown into this work! What—” 

At this juncture, and before Zadaka could unfold the 
plan which I mistrusted, Lisa came dancing in with the 
lamp, and began to open the chessboard. 

“ Now, Karl; now, dear father, Karl and I are goin 
to try the duet, ‘ When summer eve begins to weave.’ ” 

“ Lisa,” said her frther gravely, “close the veranda 
door fora short time. I and Karl are talking about 
something serious.” 

Lisa closed the door with the sweet unquestioning 
obedience of her nature, and we were alone. 

“ How am I, Father Zadaka,” I again broke out, “ to 
insure this success? Ihave flown my shaft. I have 
done my best. I cannot wait for riper judgment. The 
work is the fruit of youth, and I offer it to the public 
that. How—what—” 

“ Youth, youth, always dead out or in full flame. I 
—lI am the great musician that carry the spell. Hear 
me. Years ago I was a fellow-student and bosom 
friend of the great Mozart. He gave me once, as the 
greatest treasure he could give, a half-written opera on 
the story of Francesca di Rimini. It contains some airs 
as exquisite as anything he ever wrote, but in a man- 
mer unusual with him, and more resembling Porpora. 
I value these as a very portion of my soul. I propose 
that we insert three of the best of these airs into your 
opera.” ; 

“TInto—my—opera,”—Satan himself was then speak- 
ing to me in the darkness,—‘ Herr Zadaka ?” 

“Yes, .yes, I say; I have no scruples in deceiving 
fools, who would let you be trodden to mud under their 
feet without pity. Insert these at the culminating parts 
of your opera, add one or two crudities to give them a 
resemblance to your work, let them rise like rockets in- 
to the higher world of genius, and so secure fortune, 
fame, and my treasure at one grasp. What do you say? 
It can never be discovered.” 

Lisa tapped at the window impatiently. 

“You do not answer.” 

“How can I answer?” 

“‘ Suppose I have at this moment the government per- 
mission for you to rehearse your opera ?” 

aa | should. still make the same answer.” 

“What! are you mad, to throw yourself down the 
recipice of poverty like this? ‘Think of what you 
ose, and answer.” 

“TI answer,” said I, with my hand on the door into 
the lighter room, ‘that I will never obtain even such 
prizes by base {means. You wuuld not have employed 
them at my age. If I ever wear laurels, they shall be 
sustained. It shall be true fame or none that I win.” 

And as I said this I threw open the door into the 
dazzling light, that confused me for an instant, and 
stepped as it were from Hades into Heaven. Lisa 
ran forward with a crown of jonquils that she had 
been twisting together, and laughingly crowned my 
head, then ran and sat down to the piano and played 
the first bars of a pompous march of triumph from Ju- 
das Maccabeus. A moment after, with all her grace 
and strange Undine-like veerings from gaiety to sad- 
ness, she leaped up and threw her arms round her 
father’s neck. 

“You look ill to-night, dear father,” she said. 
“Does he not, Karl? He is working too hard at his 
book. Karl, you must help me burn all the pens.” 

“T have been anxious, my Lisa, about Karl and his 
success.” 

“ Karl’s success! why, he must succeed. Come, 
papa, supper is ready ; and the Curé aud Babelsch- 
weitz will soon be here for the quartet we are to prac- 
tise.” 

The family group at the supper table made a picture 
worthy of Meissonnier. A lettuce, so deliciously cool 
and green, was ready in the bowl, and it was pleasant 
to see the epicurean care with which the old Chapel- 











master blended the salad. The open piano, the sweet 
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face of Lisa, and the fine Titian-like head of Zadaka 
were reflected in miniature in the round mirror on the 
wall. The salad was just ready, and Zadaka was 
tossing it round with a little cry of triumph, when a 
violent knock was heard at the door, and in burst the 
irrepressible Babelschweitz, his gooseberry eyes staring 
wildly, his red hair, as usual, all in a rebellious tangle. 
Ile dragged with him the gentle old Curé, his uncle, 
who was ee, half out of breath, at the 
rapidity of the entrance. : 

“Heisa, juchhei!” cried Babelschweitz. “Such 
news! O for a trombone to give it in appropriate 
music! Heisa for Karl Waldstein! Tne permission 
for the opera has come. It’s all right, it’s all right! 
O for ten thousand big cannon to announce the won- 
derful opera of Karl, the great young Karl !” 

“God be thanked !” said Zadaka. 

Lisa burst into tears of joy. 

And I—what did I do? I was stunned. I sat 
down and buried my head in my hands. 0, if I 
should fail! “Remember Zadaka’s offer,” whispered 
a voice. Babelschweitz danced round the room like a 
madman, then poured out wild cries of triumph from 
the suffering piano. It was a coronation day for me. 
“But ah! if- you fail, my son!” the ugly voice kept 
saying. 


Ill, THE CAFE APOLLO, 


Tue last private rehearsal of the opera by the stu- 
dents of the Conservatorium, was an overwhelming 
success. There could be little doubt of victory if the 
audience was not prejudiced against my youth. Ba- 
belschweitz and his friends had insisted on the Apollo 
Club, to which we both belonged, giving me a supper 
in the private room of the Café Apollo, the great re- 
sort of students; and old Zadaka was to be the chair- 
man of the evening. I think from his manner he was 
glad that I had refused to do what I deemed dishon- 
orable, and had trusted to myself alone. He seemed 
now to have little doubt of my success, and no trace 
of melancholy nor disappointment lingered about him. 
His eyes rested with kindly humor on the noisy young 
students, and he appeared to relish their wild tricks, 
their outrageous enthusiasm, and to enjoy their up- 
roarious songs, with absurd choruses, representing the 
cries of animals, 

The supper was over, so were the part songs that 
accompanied each toast, and we were all pleasantly 
cheered with wine, without one glass too much hav- 
ing yet been taken. Babelschweitz, on the shoulders 
of a tall Swabian, both hidden under the same sheet, 
was playing the Ghost in Hamlet, and answering 
through a speaking trumpet the questions of the Da- 
nish Prince, which were all in the squeakiest falsetto. 

Billows of laughter were rolling through the room, 
while an impromptu charivari band played an accom- 
paniment to this extravagant duet. The old Curé 
was, after great pressing, just pouring out the third 
glass of hock (a most Sardanapalian act of revelry in 
him), and we were now preparing for an impromptu 
incantation scene from Der Freischutz, Babelschweitz 
as Zamiel, when the door opened, and Steiger and a 
stranger came in, and took their places, without greet- 
ing any one, near the door. 

Steiger was never a pleasant sort of person, and he 
looked peculiarly disagreeable on this special night. 
He was a ferrety-faced malevolent man, who always 
seemed as if he were going to bite you—his eyes like 
a rat’s, his forehead low, his complexion yellow with 
bile, his dress sordid and careless, his walk a distorted 
twist, his hands like claws, his hair like dead moss; 
altogether a man to avoid. The person with him wasa 
tall wiry French-Jew man, with a long face and squint. 
Envy and malevolence—they might have stood for 
types of those passions, and their eyes seemed to cast 
a baleful influence as they passed round the table, pro- 
voking from every one sotto-voce expressions of dis- 
like, anger, and contempt. 

“Steiger, old fellow,” said Babelschweitz, in a lull 
of the mad merriment, “you don’t look well; lost 
your voice, quarreled with your tailor, or what is the 
matter? Pass him the bottle, Klopfenheim.” 

“Herr Steiger,” said Zadaka, rising with dignity 
and true courtesy, “the Apollo Club drinks to you. 
Gentlemen, I propose the health of Herr Steiger, the 
accomplished author of ‘First Studies for the Harpsi- 
chord.’ ” 

The toast was drunk with tremendous “ vivas” and 
clashes of instruments, but Herr Steiger did not rise 
to reply. When the clamors for Steiger actually grew 
violent, he rose slowly, and with a malignant glance 
at Zadaka. 

“Gentlemen of the Apollo Club,” he said, “I am 
surprised to find to-night, on the festival in honor of 
our young genius or our young failure of the future, 
a non-member in the chair, and more especially such 
«% non-member. I have been before now accused of 
uttering slanders against this man; of trying, it was 
implied, to lower the reputation of a rival. Ihad my 
own reasons for those accusations and that dislike. 
have found from the friend from Vienna who sits bo- 
side me, that this man goes by an assumed name, His 


real name he conceals, and why ?—because it has been 


—— 

adaka seemed going to rush at his enemy, but I 
and Babelschweitz restrained and consoled him. 
“Yes, I say disgraced, and when I tell you his in- 
famous name, you will know that he is the incompar- 
able villain who was everywhere believed in Vienna 
to have poisoned his friend—the divine Mozart—to 
conceal his thefts from him. That man, Antonio 
Salieri, sits there before you.” 

My blvod turned icy with horror. I had heard of 
such a report as one generally believed in Vienna; but 
even if it was true, how could Zadaka be Salieri? I 
had never even heard hira mention Vienna. He had 
always spoken of Mozart with a love that bordered 
on idolatry, and a regret that was almost overwhelm- 
ing. I urged him to rise and deny this disgraceful 
calumny, and I, with my own hands, would expel and 
challenge this slanderer. 

To my horror Zadaka stood up, but he regarded me 
with vacant eyes, and uttered only incoherent words. 
He pointed to the closed door, and said; 

«Who is that man in black, with the face turned 
from ns, who is entering the door? He asks for me! 
he turns his face! it is Wolfgang! Wolfgang, do not 
repulse me! I am guilty. It is I—I, my friend 
Franz—” 

And as he said these terrible words, the old man 
staggered a step forward with hands upraised, and 
then fell heavily on the floor, as we all thought dead. 
“See now,” said Steiger, “if I calumniated the 
man. Karl Waldstein, you were well saved from such 
a father-in-law.” 

IV. THE REQUIEM. 


Ir was two days after the great triumph of my 
opera, the news of which had been the first sounds 
that broke on the ear of the old man, whose con- 
sciousness after his fit at the Café Apollo had but 
slowly returned. I was sitting with him one bright 
evening, soon after his return to reason, and Lisa, dear 
Lisa, to whom I was soon to be married, was gone to 
the Curé to ask him to come and read to her father 
some prayers of the Church, when he awoke, and see- 
ing me, sat up, and begged me to come nearer to him. 
I came and sat by the bed, holding his thin white 
hands. 

“ Ah, my son, my dear son!” he said, “ you did 
right to rebuke my sin by refusing my request about 
your opera. You need not tell me you love Lisa, for 
you still love a — disgraced wretch like me. Ah, 
you have a good heart, and Heaven will smile upon 
you. Although, for you know, I — be, as perhaps 
all Ratisbon now thinks me, the murderer of Mozart, 
yet still you watch and guard me with a faithful love, 
and all because I am the father of Lisa.” 

“Not for that alone,” I said. 

“No, you are grateful to me for what I taught you, 
Alas! what can talent teach genius? But [ am no 
murderer, so you need not shudder when I touch you. 
My great sin was one of ambition, and its fruit fell on 
me and crushed me into poverty and obscurity. My 
time on earth is but short; hear me tell the tale 
briefly. Iand Mozart were fellow-students and dear 
friends. At one time I surpassed him on the harpsi- 
chord, and even gained a prize for which he failed. 
A year later he flew past me in the race, and I grew 
envious. Still keeping his friendship, I raised secret 
intrigues to drive him from Vienna, where I dreaded 
his rivalry. I embittered his life, I helped to shorten 
it. I was ambitious, and despair made me long for 
his death. At last his heart ceased to beat with its 
full activity. I saw him grow hectic, in his eyes came 
a strange unnatural fire. I feared, yet I rejoiced. I 
urged him to fresh studies, to more toil, to more pas- 
sionate outbursts of his art, feeling that he was 
doomed to early death, and deceiving him with the 
thought inspired by Satan, that a few years more 
would raise me to fame. When overpowered with 
fatigue, I urged him to more wine; unconscious almost 
of my own baseness. I see now my great wicked- 
ness, and how near to murder the devil led me. At 
last that fiery soul outwore its fragile tenement of 
clay. He sank, and in almost his last hours he gave 
me the fatal gift of two unfinished operas, the works 
of his youth. " Again I was tempted, and fell. I set 
up openly as an imitator of my dead friend, and wove 
into my opera the airs which I had stolen and com- 
pleted. My success at first was great. At last some 
Steiger of those days, jealous of me, reported that I 
used ms. of Mozart. Duplicates of two airs I had 
used were found at Magdeburg, and my secret was 
discovered. Then came that terrible rumor, and I 
changed my name and fled. Ah, do not despise me, 
lieber Karl. I have sinned deeply, but I have repent- 
ed deeply. You have not suffered the temptations 
that L underwent. You were not a man of talent and 
ambition crushed by a genius whom you had once 
surpassed—you know not the bitterness of that. 
From the moment I stole those thoughts of Mozart’s, 
if T had written the music they sing in heaven, I could 
never have raised myself to fame. The devil tempted 
me, and paid me as he always pays his victims, in tn 
money that will not pass. Ah, my son, how, how I 





have suffered! How can I wish to live now but for 
you and Lisa? Where is Lisa ?” ; 

“She is gone to the Curé’s; she will soon return, 
dear father.” 

“Say that again. Yes, I have been a fatherto you, 
and have loved you as one. You will not forsake 
me! You will not let Steiger come here to insult a 
dying man ?” 

“Tf the beast comes in here, he shall go out by that 
window.” 

The old man was too feeble to speak, but he pressed 
my hand in gratitude. 

“I see Lisa and the good old Curé coming up the 
street. She has given him her arm. How beautiful 
she looks!” 

“Thank God that I shall see her again before I die! 
I fee] a strange increasing weight at my heart. I feel 
through the darkness for the outstretched hand of 
God.’ 


Curé entered. We knelt in prayer around the bed of 
the old Chapel-master, and as we rose he blessed and 
embraced us one by one. p 

“Lisa, my darling,” he said feebly, “go into the 
inner room and play me the “Requiem” of Mozart. 
It breathes the very soul of Christian hope, and I read 
in it assurances of forgiveness and of peace. Weep 
not for me, Lisa. Iam happy now. The guilt has 
been lifted like the mill-stone from my heart. I am 
at peace now. Karl,” and he joined our hands, “lead 
her to the inner room. I would hear some last strains 
of the music that I have loved so long. The Curé 
will pray with me here.” 

Lisa was still weeping; I kissed her, and sat down 
myself at the piano; and then arose like an emana- 
tion the glorious music, that the dying composer wrote 
for his own interment. Strange muffled processions 
full of despair seemed to pace past me, through @ 
world full of suffering and sorrow. Every variety of 
human grief the poet-thinker had embodied in those 
awful strains, broken by loud wailings and passionate 
outbursts of grief; but by degrees the music melted 
into light, and there diffused itself throughout the 
Requiem glimpses of ineffable brightness. Through 
the open doors of the tomb, we saw the widening 
glory of the heaven where tears are wiped away from 
every eye. I had paused fora moment in a sudden 
relapse of grief, when a suppressed cry and a low call 
from the Curé aroused both me and Lisa. 

We hurried, and found the Curé striving in vain to 
keep the old man in bed. He seemed wandering. 
His eyes were anxious but joyful in expression; he 
was stretching out his arms towards the door. 

“Do you not see him?” he said. “There is Wolf. 
ang there. Why do you not greet him, Lisa, Karl, 
‘einhart ? He is no longer in funeral clothes, his face 

is bright with the glory of heaven; and see, he smiles 
and holds his hand out to me. Cruel, cruel, not to let 
me grasp it!” . 

“Dear father,” I said, “you only dream; there is 
no one there. See, I will open the door.” 

I opened the door, and the evening sun from the 
garden burst in as if a god had entered. As it de- 
luged the room, the great flood of holy brightness fell 
full across the bed of the dying man. 

Yes, there he passes away into the light, smiling 
and beckoning to me. I am forgiven,I am free. The 
journey to the bright city has begun. Farewell, Lisa, 
core of my heart! 
Heaven bless and guide you as it has ever done! 
Farewell, dear brother! Wdlene, dear Wolfgang, 
I follow!” 

Then the head sank ; change passed over the face. 
It was the shadow of the wings of the Angel of 
Death The old Chapel-master lay dead in the soft 
evening light, and in the full glory of the sunset we 
knelt round the bed and prayed for the passing soul. 





Svugpnames.—Every one knows that a surname is the name of 
one’s family; but it is not agreed what the derivation of the 


has over and above his Christian name,” thus giving his sanc- 
tion to the idea that the word originated from the ch sur 
nom, or over-name. Others say that the surname was formerly 
written above the Christian name, instead of after it. ‘Thus: 
Smith John instead of John Smith. Still others say that it is 
really the sire-name, or the name of one’s father, or sire. The 
first of those three theories is probably the correct one. There 
is something to be said, however, for the last rather fanciful 
notion. Every nation usesthe father’s namein surnames. The 
Hebrews did so. ‘‘Ben,” before a name, meant ‘‘son of.” 
Ben-Hadad was ‘the son of Hadad.” The Germans add sohn, 
orson, Mendelssohn, the first of the name, was Mendel’s son. . 
The Swedish Nilsson is formed in the same way. This is also 
the English way. Johnson, Thomson, Williamson, Peterson, 
Jameson, and host of others; might be mentioned as examples. 
The Polish addition for son is ski or sky, as Petrowsky, the son 
of Peter. ‘he Scotch use Fitz and Mac before the name to ex- 
press the idea of son of, and the Irish use Macand O. The 
latter simply is, that Thomas O’Donnell is Thomas of Donnell ; 
and this may be either son of, or of a certain place. In Wales, 
is med some used for son. we ap-Howell is the name . 
of Llewellyn the son of Howell. As Liewcllyn wanders in Eng- 
land his name is shortened into Powell. John ap-Richard in 
;the same way become John Pritchard. While Welshmen stay 
jat home they keep their names unchanged and sometime they 
add tothem. Thus Evan’s-son is named Richard ap-Evan’ hie - 
oe is John ap-Richard-ap-Evan, and go on. 








As I watched the now exhausted man, Lisa and the: 





Farewell, lieber, lieber Karl!. 





word surname jis. Dr. Johnson says it is ‘‘the name which one - 
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[From the Belgravia Annual for 1874 .) 


FOR DEAR LIFE. 





Winter again,and the land js once more wrapped 
in the same spotless mantle, locked in the same 
icy fetters, as it was that memorable winter so long 
age when Eric and I had that fierce wild strug- 
gle “for dear life.” At this season of the year the 
never quite dormant recollection revives, and I feel all 
the horror of that midnight scene rise and come back 
upon me, like a ghost from the confines of the past. It 
chills me with its dread presence, until, shivering in 
nerve and limb, I rise and draw nearer to the blazing 
hearth, heap on some more pine-logs, aad strive in the 
— of light aud warmth to bid it defiance. 

n vain. Through the whir of my spinning-wheel 
comes the longdrawn moan of the wind, whilst without 
the snow falls heavily as ever, adding desolation to the 
already drear and sombre landscape. Eric has gone to 
the fold-yard, as beseems a thrifty husbandman, to see 


te be off. At length we started, Eric and I as hosts be-|and it was surrounded, overpowered, down; and the last 
ing the last of the party; for of course he was my |sounds we heard ere the welcome lights of Stor Aswan 
charioteer. Iwell remember my father standing at the |came in sight, were our baffled enemies growling and 


more closely around me, bidding us “return early,|was a cruel sacrifice; but necessity knows no law, and 

and beware of the Salten hounds.” We laughed at the| by it we were saved. 

warning then, but had awful cause to remember it after-| In after years, as we sat round the fire at “ New- 

wards. year’s-eve,” with the storm bgating wildly, as now, 
Of that day I shall not speak; we were all young) against the casement, and the wintry twilight closing in, 

and iu wild spirits, and some of us in love. Need I|our children would ask to hear, ‘‘ once more,” the oft- 


that glided so gracefully over the frozen mere, tireless |dear life.” 
through these long hours, I was the fairest. I; blue- on 

eyed, golded-haired Ella Bieorn, was the ackowledged Dan O’Connell and Mrs. Moriarty. 
belle and queen of the party, and Eric, my lover, the 
most stalwart youth of the country-side. But all! Tye following war of words, which occurred between 
things, even the pleasantest, must come to anend. So|the Liberator and a noted termagant of Dublin, will bear 
when the shades of evening began to fall heavily, merg-|a revival. It was done on a wager between O’C. and 
ing earth, sky, and water into one gray leaden cloud, we |his friends, that he could make this woman, who could 
began our journey homewards. ‘Tired out with my ex-|outface all opponents with her vituperation, lose her 








door to see us go, and as he tucked the bear-skin rug/|fighting over the remains of my gallant little steed. It- 


say more? Amidst the many fair faces and lithe forms| told tale of the “Salten hounds,” or our flight “for . 


after the well-being of our kine. Would that he were|ertions, as soon as we started I nestled down amongst 
back to laugh off my fears, and exorcise the phantoms |the soft furs in the sleigh, and, rocked by its easy mo- 
which rise thus unbidden trom the days that are now no|tion, soon fell fast asleep. How long I slept, I knew 
more! His hearty presence and joyous voice are in|not; but when I awoke it was snowing fast, and the 
themselves as potent against distraught fancies as the|darkness so intense that we could not see a hand’s 
‘sprig of rowan” which the faithful wear for safe-|breadth before us. I called to Erie, who was driving, 
guard against witchcraft and the evil eye. Meanwhile,|and asked if all was well. To which the answer came 
as I sit waiting with the supper ready, and all things| back, half-deadened by the thick atmosphere, “ All well, 
bright and tidy. I must e’en yield to the spell of the|butfor God’s saketry to keep awake.” 
place and hour, and listen to the tale suggested by the}. So I aroused myself and sat up, knowing that sleep 
wandering fancies of old. in that bitter night air might mean death. Of any 
New-year’s-eve, some thirty years ago—and we ere|other fear I had no thought, for my driver was skilful, 
keeping it right merrily at the old manor-house of Stor} whilst Thor and Odin, our two sturdy little mountain 
Aswan, the home of my childhood, as it had been that|ponies, knew their way home almost unguided. Sud- 
of ‘my forefathers for many generations. The pleasant-|denly, as I listened vainly for the echo of our compan- 
est spot in all the world I'theught, and still think, is that| ions’ bells, I heard another sound come up with the 
quaint Norwegian homestead, with its buff walls and|wind—a long-drawn hollow moan. Twice or thrice it 
birch-bark roof, which succeeding summers have ren-|©ame at intervals, this weird noise, each time nearer 
dered verdant with an evergreen thatch of moss and|and more distinct. The third time the ponies also 
lichens. Just now, however, this was not visible, for|heard it, for they sprang forward with an impetus that 
snow lay thickly upon it, as it had lain for weeks past,/almost shook me out of the carriage. Frightened, I 
not only there, but upon all the country round. We|said to Eric, “ What, O,what is that?” And the an- 
were in the midst of a white sea, whose billows were |Swer came back, short and stern, “ The Salten hounds! 
the partially submerged hedges, that daily grew less} Then began that terrible chase ‘for dear life” 
noticeable as the snow drifted in and piled above them.| Which, though we should both live for twice our allotted 
The fir-trees alone stood forth bravely, as if defying|span, we could never forget. Swiftly we sped along, 
this insidious foe, yet even their stately branches trailed | our steeds impelled by a terror as great as our own, un- 
earthwards, and their strong arms creaked and trained |til they appeared almost to fly. Breathlessly we heark- 
under the ever-increasing load. ened, hoping even yet to leave the enemy behind. But 
It was the hardest winter there had been for fifty |20 5 they traveled with us, gained upon us, nearer and 
years—so the old folks said—and they foretold its eon-|yet mearer—their ery growing perceptibly from an 
tinuance for some weeks longer. Other signs were not|wncertain vague voice of the darkness into the unmis- 
wanting which more plainly than aught else denoted the|takably wolf-like note. We knew from the direction 
unusual severity of the season. The flocks of wild|from whence it came that they were tracking us by 
fowl, usually so shy and difficult of approach, came| scent; so now our last poor chance lay in the darkness 
down from the upper meres, their accustomed haunts,|of the night and our nearness to Stor Aswan. Eric 
and strove with the tame denizens of our own farm- still held the reins, and I cowered down at the bottom 
yard for a share in their midday meal. Hares and rab-|of the sleigh, and prayed more earnestly than I had 
bits, impelled by hunger, forgot their nature, and stole|ever yet done in my life “ for an increase of the snow- 
up to our very doors, begging with their large dark eyes|4rift, or aught, even a miracle, if it might only save 
in a piteous dumb fashion for relief. Herds of rein-|¥s-” : ‘ . 
deer also came south from Lapland, seeking more genial] _On, and on, for a time that seemed interminable, yet 





pastures; and it was rumored that less pleasant visi- 
tors had recently been seen and heard. The black 
oma esa of Salten had again sent forth the grim 

lood-thirsty pack of legionaries who for ages had 
dwelt unmolested inits dark fastnesses, and the ery of 
“Wolf” was no longer, as heretofore, an empty sound. 

All this, however, did not affect any of our party. 
who were all Norse men and maidens born, used to the 
eold, full of health and spirits. I, Ella Bieorn, daugh- 
ter of the house, was the wildest of that mad circle who 
had assembled at Stor Aswan that Christmas-tide to do 
honor to my betrothal to Erie Jarl, the lover of my 
youth, ere lang to be my husband. As soon as the 
birch-trees put forth their first green tassels, in the 
early springtime, I was to leave my old home for a new 
one; so now, surrounded by kinsfolk and neighbors, we 
were keeping this last anniversary of my spinsterhood 
in goodly fashion. We revived many a bygone pas- 
time, and the vast hall at Stor Aswan reechoed once 
again to the shouts that greeted the incoming of a 
mighty yule-log, and rang with joyous laughter at the 
trick and antics of morris-dancers and mummers. 

So, in dancing, feasting, and merry-making, the week 
sped, until a few hours more would see us all scattered 
in various directions, to meet again we knew not when 
or where. For the last day, therefore, we had reserved 
the chief pleasure, the crowning point of all our enjoy- 
ment—a sleighing and skating party to Stor Aswan, a 
mountain encircled lake some ten miles farther north, 
the same from which our homestead derived its quaint 

Runic name. This was to be our vail of greeting to 
the New Year—our welcome to the incoming guest. 

Brightly dawned the eventful morning, clear and fair 
as heart could desire. Blue was the sky as a sapphire, 
whilst the freshly-fallen snow wouiiedl and shone ag 

“though strewn with living gems. All nature seemed 
rejoicing like ourselves at the advent of another rear, 
and one already so full of promise. Without, the 
sleigh bells tinkled and chimed merrily, making the 
frosty air ring again as the gaily-caparisoned horses 
pawed and shook their heads, impatient as their owners 


might in truth have been but a few moments. Then 
the storm ceased, the moon emerged from her shelter, 
and we saw half a mile in our rear a dark line coming 
swiftly and steadily down upon us. In the middle of a 
white plain, with no nook or corner visible wherein we 
would take refuge, and still nearly a league from home, 
our case Jooked hopeless enough. So our pursuers 
seemed to think, as they now caught sight of us for the 
first time, and lifting their black muzzles from the 
ground, gave vent to a howl of savage exultation. I 
could have screamed too when [ heard it, for fright was 
driving me half wild; it was so unutterably horrible to 
perish thus. Buta glance at Eric, so calm and stead- 
fast, gave me new courage. I felt that, come what 
might, we should at least die together. 

Faster and faster we flew, like hunted animals, Death 
behind us coming on apace. A few yards more, and he 
would claim us for his own. Already I could hear the 
rapid breathing of our foes, see their fierce eyes and 
white teeth glittering and gleaming in the moonlight. 
Prompted by Eric, I threw out the bear skin rug which 
protected me from the cold. For a moment they 
paused, smelt at it, then on with {fresh fury after their 
old prey. One by one, cushions, wraps, all went over 


less delay. As the last fell from my hand, the fore- 


ole snap. 


clinging to him frantically, whispered, 

‘* Dearest, remember we stand or fall together!” 

A sudden thought, justified by our dire extremity 
flashed through my brain—it was at best a forlorn hope 





most wolf bornded forward, just missing my arm, 
whilst his strong cruel jaws met with a painfully-audi- 


glance—and began knotting the reins to the iron side of | 
the driving seat. Instinetively divining his purpose of | 
giving leis life to save mine, I sprang forward, and | tol,” * And couldn't you get loose, my friend?” asked th» 


temper (and this was the point of the wager), without 
using an indecent word. It was a complete success. 
“What’s the price of your walking sticks, Mrs. 
What’s your name !” 

“ Moriarty, sir, is my name, and I’m not ashamed of 
it; and one-and-sixpence is the price of the stick. It is 
chape as dirt, so it is.” 

“ One-and-sixpence for a walking stick that cost you 
twopence ? Why, you’re no better than an impostor.” 
“'Twopence, granny, and imposthor in your own 
teeth! Cut your stick, you cantankerous jacknips!” 

“ Keep a civil tongue in your head, you old diagonal.” 
“Stop your jaw, or I'll make you go faster nor you 
came.” 

“Don't be in a passion, you ancient radius. Ange 
will only wrinkle your beauty.’ 

“Be this an’ that, if you go on wid your impudence, 
[ll tan your hide, though it’d be a pity to dirty my fists 
on you.” 

Here Biddy poured out a torrent of tall words, too 
transcendental for our pages. 

« Kasy now, easy now; don’t choke yourself with fine 
language, you whiskey-drinking-parallelogram !” 

“ What’s that you call me, you murdherin’ villain ?” 
“Tl tell you what you are—a parallelogram—and 
there’s not a Judge nor a jury in Dublin that would say 
it’s a libel.” 

“Oh! tare an ouns, you ruffian! to call an honest 
woman a parabellygram to her face. I’m none of yeur 
parabellygrams, you thief’s breed.” 

“Oh! not you indeed! I suppose the next thing will 
be to deny that there is a hypothenuse concealed in 
your house ?” 

“That’s alie for you. I never had such a thing in 
my house, you swindler.” 

“Oh! you can’t deny the charge, you miserable sub- 
multiple of a duplicate ratio.” 


nist improved the occasion. 

“While Ihave a tongue, I'll give you the benefit of 
it, you inimitable periphery. Look at her, boys! There 
she stands, a convicted perpendicular in petticoats. She 


corrollaries. Ah! you’re found out, you rectilineal an- 
tecedent and equiangular basket-woman, you abandoned 
similitude of the bisection of a vortex !” 

The tongue was struck dumb, but the hands retained 
their powers. Catching upa saucepan, she would have 
revenged on her foeman’s nose the offences of his lips, 
but like a worsted hero before Ilium, “he mingled 
in the throng.” 








“I pREAMED the other night,” said Bijah, as he helped his 
honor into his overcoat, ‘that I asked to borrow fifty cents of 
you, and that you handed it out.” *‘*Curions coincidence,” re- 
plied his hovor, as he buttoned his coat, “1 had the same 
dream, except that I told you 1 would see you hanged first.” 


4 > 





A wire of nearly ten years. giving Ler servant a holiday, was 
attending to culinary matters herself, and hearing her husband 
come into the kitchen, thought she would surprise him, as soon 








as he opened the door, by throwing her hands over bis eyes and 
imprinting a kiss on his brow, as in the honeymoon. The hus- 
band returned the salute with interest. ‘* ary, darling, where 
is your mistress?” The wife discharged ‘ Mary darling,” the 
next day, and has adopted a new plav of ‘‘surprising” her hus- 
band. paaew let 

A Peresp ms Nerp 8 a Frir‘p I p71 p.—** Confidence,” says 


to the hungry pack, each gaining us an instant’s price-|the proverb, ‘is a plant of slow growth.” It is, perhaps, best 


not to grow it atallin the Australian bush, jndging from the 
following incident reiated by a Melbonrne paper. A certain 
person was traveling through a lonely district, when he heard 
a great ontcry. Thinking bushrangers were at work, he fired 
|off a pistol to intimid:te them, and presently the noise ceased 





Then Eric turned and looked at me~a long loving landascampering was! card On coming to the open ground the 


\traveler discovered a man tied toatree. ‘Oh, sir,” cried the 


victim, ‘‘I am so glad you aie come. I have been attacked by 
ruffians, and they were robbing me when they heard your pic- 


traveler. ‘‘ No; they tied me so very tightly.” ‘And did they 
rob you of everything?” ‘No; only of my watch. They hac! 
|not time to search for my money, which I placed in my left 
» boot.” ‘How fortunate,” observec the traveler; “wea thi 
. gum considerable ?” ‘Over a thousand, thank heaven,” said the 


Quickly I bent over Eric, snatched the hunting-knife poor man, ‘Are you sure they are gone?” asked the other. 


| Oh, certain.” ” The newcomer looked around and aronnd, and 


from his belt, and cut loose the nearest pony. ith an) othe coast clear, said coolly, «Well, ns they're gone, I 


seein 


almost human cry of pain the poor animal galloped off {yin Til finish the job myself.” And he proceeded to rob the 
with the ravenous pack after it, A few strides only 


, unf i tunate victi r. 


Here poor Biddy gasped for breath, and her antago- 


is trembling with guilt to the very extremities of her . 











| 
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Historical Societies in New England. 





__ Aa the recent annual meeting of the New-English Historic- 
Genealogical Society, in Boston, the President, Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, made an address, in the course of which he gave a 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


must be addressed. 


was effected, must plead for many imperfections in this issue, 


which in future will be remedied. 
Joun Hiiyer. 


How about the sportsmen of England and the hunting field? 
I always understood they were pretty govd across country. 


AxBr i 1 t and plucky riders 
The undersigned having purchased Tae om, will on and Even the ladies are said to be the most elegant and p y 


to be found in any part of the globe. ‘here is an old saying, and 


after this date, issue it every Saturday from his offices, 14 and 16|I guess a true one, that an Englishman may be said ‘to be 
South William Street, New York, where all communications 


born in the saddle.” Certain it is that every man there, from 
his early boyhood, who can scrape together a few shillings, gets 
on horseback whenever he can. As I have given Colonel 


a kett instan’ here the English cavalry has certainly 
The very short notice at which the change of proprietorship Brackett some inctanees whe 8 y 


not been whipped, haps he will kindly explain where and 
,| when it received the ‘universal whipping” to which he al- 
ludes. A. STEVENSON. 

New Yorx, January 12th, 1874. 
To the Hiitor: 








Can the Average Britisher Ride? 





get there. 


pletely upset all our previous notions : 
New Yor, January 4th, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New York Hera'd: 


cousins. 


Bosworth, No. 215 


horse was entirely cut to pieces by the Russians. It is to be 


Inasmuch as I never, up to the time ot reading Colonel Denison’s 
book, had seen an intimation that the English cavalry was not 
so cut to pieces. I must confess my surprise was as great as 
his. To show, however, that the Colonel knows the facts to be 
as I have stated them I find this admission on the 154th page 
of his work:—‘‘At Balaklava the light brigade (cavalry) charged 
und took 30 guns in position, drove the supports away and 
went beyond the battery, leaving the deserted 4.0 yards behind 
them: but no supports came mA no reserves, no assistance, and 
the cavalry—a few hundred only—found themselves victorious 
1m th» midst of the whole Russian army, but blown, broken, and 
in confusion from ; and red 





about it. 





list of the historical societies which have been organized in 





d to one-third of their 
original number from losses advancing under fire, they were ‘ p 
obliged to retire and give up all the advantages they had gained.’ a » late he e beg W. Sete Ms eh — < a 
Now, if losing two-thirds of acommand is not being “entirely | Sherman & Co. ; W. vers, Esq.; R. W. CEDSS, AGEs OF Tae 
cut to pieces,” I confess I do not understand the use of the | Steamship Lines; Alex. Irvin, Esq.; J. M. Laidlaw, Esq., Agent 
words. Had the loss to the English o~ any greater, it oe 
have been o massacre simply. If Colonel Denison will loo’ . a 
more closely into this subject, perhaps he will think as I do Benjamin, Goldsmith, Tufts and others. 


Lieutenant-Colonei Brackett, in his letter, seems to have been 
as anfair in his letter as in his book : 
Honor to whom honor is due. Such fields as Blenheim and 


FeMI-OCCASIONALLY we read funny tbings in the New York | Sslamanca hardly bear testimony to the truth of the starement 
Herald, on perusal of which an involuntary shrug of the sboul- 


ders, see's us wondering by what indescribable Law of Ethics, they digan (not the entire English horse), wes cut to pieces. But 


that the English riders are universally whipped when they go 
into battle. At Balaklava the Light Brig.de, lei by Lord Car- 


has cavalry ever done, or is it possible for cavalry to do more, 


Fonpiest smong the fanny, is the following letter, which | than the brave 600 who charged that day \by a blundering order 
appeared in that joornal on January 10th, the remarks in which, 
that “the English as a general thing sre wretched riders,” com-| hills and the causeway heights, took 30 guns in position and 


that cost Lord Lucan his command) down a valley over a mile 
in length, between the flanking batteries of the Fedioukine 


cut their way into and out of the Russianarmy? Ceptain 
Nolan was the aide-de-camp who bore the famous ‘fourth 
order’ to Lord Lucan, and was killed by the fragment of a shell 
while riding back to his post, atter the delivery of the order. 


Some time ago I published, at the establishment of Messrs./ Again, in speaking of the English cavalry at Balaklava, why 
Harper & Brothers, in this city, a ‘‘History of the United States| does Colonel Brackett ignore the brilliant charge of Scarlett 
Cavalry,’’ which was well received by the public, although cer-| with the heavy brigade (cavalry), when with 300 brave men he 
tain passages therein appear to have given pain to our lish | cut into and through a body of 3,000 Russians, breaking their 


jeutenant Colonel George T. Denison Jr., of the| line and frustrating their attempted attack ? 
British service, has published a work at the house of Thomas 


I do not think the brilliant deeds of the American cavalry 


gent Street, London, on ‘Modern Cav-| will lose lustre by giving due credit to our English cousins, or 
alry,’’ ia which he takes exception to some statements made by | that the superiority of our system can be demonstrated by de- 
me. On page 950f his book he says :—‘Nolan’s criticisms| tracting from the glory of the English horsemen. 

have given the English dragoons a bad reputation in foreign 
countries, but the criticisms we —_ and ss to too —_ 
an extreme. See what Colonel Brackett, in his ‘History of the “ 
United States Oavalry,’ says upon this point:—‘‘As to riders the | break-neck steeple-chase in England or Ireland, or when he 
United States cavalry under the old system had few superiors. | bas seen the Yorkshire Tikes ride, he may see fit io change his 
The English, as a general thing are wretched riders, and it is 
no wonder that they are universally whipped whenever they 
go into battle. The ‘bumping’ up and down on their saddles is 
not only excruciating to themselves, but to their unfortunate 
animals. Nolan in his work on cavalry, speaks in disparaging cai 
terms of the English cavalry, as does Lieutenant General Sir 

Charles Napier, and no doubt justly so, as it is hard to imagine . 
a more helpless body of men than theyare. Poor Nolan himself! the Executive Council of New South Wales, is now in this city, 
lost his life while charging at Balaklava, where the English 


E. L. Wooprx. 
Possibly when Lieutenant-Colonel Brackett has ridden a 


opinion. . 


America and Australasia. 





How. Savt Samvzt, Postmaster-General and Vice-President of 


having visited this country, to complete the arrang ments for reg- 


wondered where this officer received his historical edu ation.”| /@t postal communication, between New South Wales and 


the United States. 

A pleasant event connected with this visit, was the dinner given 
on Saturday evening last, at Delmonico’s by Mr. R. W. Cameron, 
of this city, to Mr. Samuel and to H. W. Hall, Esq., U. S. Cunsul at 
Spdney, and Managing Director of the Australasian and American 
Mail Steamship Company. The guests present were E.M. Archi. 
Lald, C. B., H. B. M., Consul General; Pierrepont Edwards, Esq., 
Vice Consul; General Chester A. Arthur, Collector of the Port’ 
Hon. Thomas L. James, Postmaster; Hon. J. K. Hackett, Recor 
der, Carpe Goodwin, E-q.; (. ©. Norvell, Esq.; L. E. Chittenden, 





of the Bank of California; Messrs, Street, Hatch, Mailler, Arkell, 


Many Telegrams were received, and amongst others, one from 


Captain Nolan was unquestionably the best cavalry soldier in| Hon. J. A. Cresswell, Postmaster General, regretting extremely 
the british army at the time of his death, and his memory is i ; : ee 
tod en bichiy 4a Aapesionce 16 fo tn Geest Betinin. The his inability to attend, owing to pressing engagements, and wish 


New-England. The Massachusetts Historical Society was the |trouble was, he thought the cavalry could du more than it was ing enjoyment and good digestion to all. 


first organized in the country. It dates from January, 1791. 
The American Antiquarian Society, of Worcester, Mass., was 
establishid in November, 1810. This was the third organized 
in the country, the New York Historical Society having been 
formed eight years previous. The remaining New-Eng and 
Societies, Mr. Wilder named as follows : 

Essex Historical Society, Salem, Mass, June, 1821. This is 
now the Essex Institute, which was formed in 1818, by the union 
of that society and the Essex Natural History Society. 

Maine Historical Society, Portland, April 822. 

Bhode Island Historical Society, Providence, July, 1822. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, May, 1823. 


. —_— Historical Society, Hartford, incorporated May, 


Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, incorporated No- 

a 1838. * 
: rohester Antiquarian and Historical Society, Dorchester, 
Mass, January, 1813. seins 
‘ a Historical Society, Middlebury, Vt., November, 


— England Historic-Genealogical Society,’ Boston, January, 


Ola Oolony Historical Society, Taunton, 1854. 
eg Society; Boston, May, 1858. 

ew Haven Historical Society, New Haven, Conn,, 1862. 
The Old Residents’ Historical Association of fonlk 1868. 


New — County Historical Society, New London, Conn., 


1. 
Nashua Historical Society, Nashua, N. H. 





Railway Accidents in England. 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette says the list for December 1873 gives 28 
allway disasters, of which only one wasa genoine “‘accident,’’ be- 
ing caused by the violence of the gale which raged all over the 
island about the middle of December. 21 were collisions en- 
tirely preventable, and the clear result of gross negligence. In 
these 21 collisions, 3 persons have been killed, the life of another 
ie despaired of, and 95 are reyorted more or less seriously in- 
jared, of whom about 16 are very dangerously hurt. Oo a 
rough calculation, about 160 have been bruised, cut and severely 
sbakeo. We have no means of computing the degress of loss 
cavs-d by breakage and damage done to stock, jines and ma- 
terial; but it most be enormous. The compensation hereafter 
to be paid to injured passengers, and the costs of all kinds to be 
defrayed where cases are brought into the law courts, will be a 
serious diminution of the shareholders’ dividends. 


able to do, and the result was it was almost stricken off the 


face of the earth. 


all the exercise they would require. 
ALBeRt G. BrackETT, 
Lieutenant Colonel Second United States Cavalry. 


equine pursuits, were in universal demand. 


which deserve space in our columns : 
To the Editor: 


graph in Lieutenant Colonel Brackett’s letter: — 





battle. 


poleon, ‘'Sont terribles ces chevauz gris !” 


they were pitted 


inst the velebrated Sikh horsemen and cu 
them to pieces. 


so that they reign 











I claim that our cavalry is superior to the Briish cavalry, for 
the reason that it is kept marching and sconting in the Indian 
country during the greater portion of the year, so that it is at 
all times actively employed, whereas the British horse is kept at 
home in good stables sy quarters, and the officers thereof are 
enjoined to give it gentle exercise at least two or three times a 
me If their cavalry were stationed out on our plains or in official reports show how well founded are these reporta. 


our extensive mountain regions the Indiaus would give them 


We heretofore did imazine, in fact, it was one of the are 
ticles of our creed, that if the average Britisher did have one 
speciality, it was the riding, the driving and the care of the 
noble animal ycleped—the horse—and for this reason, that 
English and Irish trainers, jockeys and all connected with 


The singular statements of Lieutenant Colonel Brackett, have 
naturally called forth numerous replies, the following two of 


I own to considerable surprise on reading the following para- 





Deserters from the Army. 


Ovr officers bitterly complain, of the depletion of their com- 
mands by the persistent desertion of the rank and file, and late 


The British Army appears to be even in a wore position, than 
that of the United States, the wholesale desertions continuing on 
such a vast scale, as to excite the most serious suxiety. Deputy. 
Inspector General Cameron in a recent report to the Commander- 
in-Chief says: ‘1 am informed by an officar of rank, who in- 
spected Millbank Prison a few days ago, that he théefe found 800 
military deserters. I also learn that Greenlaw Military Prison is 
full of deserters, many for second and third cffsnces. While our 
regiments are being thus reduced, the staff officers of pensioners, 
and all others concerned, report that recruits are scarcely obtain- 
able, and that those who do enlist are very bad bargains. 
Things being so, it becomes an urgent question, ‘‘What is to be 
done f”’ 

The troth ig, that both British and Americans chafe at the 
ennui and dull monotony of Peace, and do not hesitate to escape 


“The English as a general thing are wretched riders, and it is from its trammels, yet, when the War Bugle sounds, who are so 
no wonder that they are universally whipped when they go into | prompt to respond to its inspiriting strains? 


I think [ can state some instances, and which are we'] known — 
matters of history, to disprove the above. During the whole 
of the Peninsular War, under Wellington, the charges of the 
a — were eos a and successful (see | endless source of conversation, and ‘‘ weather talk” has fonuded 
\Napier's History,” and ‘*Wellington’s Despatches”). Then at| more friendships and ceuiented more intimacies, than all the 
Waterloo the charge of the Life Guards is well known to have other subjects of conversation in the world combined. 
been gallant in the extreme and to have done great execution. 

But it was in that battle that the Scots Grays made their famous 
onslaught on the French, calling forth the remark trom Na- 





Tae WeatTmxs to Anglo-Americans and to Anglo-Saxons, is an 


Last winter the talk here, was on the heavy falls of snow; the 
d:iving sleets and the long continued frosts ; this winter, noth- 


. tery . 5 ing is talked of in the weather-way, but the tri-weekly Fog 
Then in India in many battles the English cavalry did first : sas . - ‘ 
rate service, particularly in those of Sob . 4 Aleek, shove with which the cities of New York and Brooklyn have been en- 


t | VYeloped, making it appearas if the growing influx of English 


c he late Emperor Napoleon, it was well known| emigrants, had caused the de'e:table climate of ‘the fast 
desired to model his cavalry in every way after the English, | anchored isle” to follow them 
and had constantly a staff of officers in England visiting the . 


various cavalry depots. If the English are such “ wretched Page “ 
riders” why are their jockeys celebrated throughout the world, | London Cockney who is in our midst, walks about with head 
supreme on every race course in Europe? |erect and once more feels himself at ‘ome. 


However, as it is an ill wind that blows no body good, the 
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The Travelers’ Club. 


The Travelers’ Club, 124 Fifth avenue, N. Y., held their’annu-| 
al meeting on the evening of the 15th inst., when very satisfac- 
tory reports were made by the Secretary and Treasurer, The 


election of Directors for the ensuing year then being in order, sult has been, the recent publication in London of a most inter- 


Celebrated Claimants. 


The Tichborne case, which has for the past two years excited 
throughout the whole world the most intense interest, has set 
curiosity-mongers hunting up similar causes c:lebres. The re- 


the wean ng” ye Ag one fon covecal goate with | o#tine volume entitled, ** Celebrated Claimants, Ancient and 
much advantage to the Club, and to which he decliued a re-clec-| Modern,” from which we extract the following curious case, 


tion, to the regret of all its members. 
their first meeting on January 19th, when the tollowing officers 
were unanimously elected: William R. Garrison, President; Ed- 
ward M. Wright, Vice-President; William McClure, Secretary; 
Robert J. Henderson, Treasurer; Trustees, Charles G. Francklyn, 
J. M. Motley and J. Nelson Tappan, The Travelers’ Club was 
organized under special act of the Legislatu:e of this State, dated 
April 11th, 1865, by some of our most prominent merchants, 
among whom were Marshall O. Roberts, Henry Grinnell, and 
its present executive officer, Mr. Wm. R. Garrison. It was in- 
tended to provide a much needed want for our Metropolis, upon 
the same principles as the celebrated Club of London known by 
the same name, the peculiar ru es relative to non-resident mem- 
bers being a marked feature in its constitution, which has 
placed on its rolls members residing in all the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada, who are not burdened with the full 
amount of the annual dues of regular members. The rales 
making the Club cosmopolitan in character without regari to 
nationality, politics, or religion, are strictly adhered to, and have 
made it one of the most popular, successful and well-managed 
Clubs of this City. 





The Burns Anniversary. 


The Burns Society, of New York, will celebrate the one hun- 
dred and fifteenth anniversary of the birthday of Robert Burns, 
by a dinner at Sutherland’s, Liberty street, on Monday evening 
January 26th. The following officers hive been unanimously 
re-elected for 1874, President, Mr. John Paton; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bryce Gray; Second Vice-President, Mr. John S. 
Kennedy; Treasurer, James Brand ; Secretary, Mr. D. Mac- 
Gregor Crerar. 








Tue Creation oF Six New Envauien Ferers {8 arousing the 
Scotch and Irish people, to a sense of the injustice which allows 
theee new peers to sit in the House of Lords, wkile the ancien! 
nobility of Scotland and Ireland are only partially represented 
If Great Britain be a United Kingdom the two countries united 


with England, ought not to be made provinces, as practically they 
are. 





Death of Chang and Eng. 


Those unfortunate monstrocities, the Siamese Twins, who, 
for the past half century, have beea dragging each other 
through the world, were finally released from their miseries on 
the 17th inst., at Mount Airy, Salisbury, N. C., where they ex- 
pired in the 58th year of their ages. 

Bornin Siam, they fell into Barnum’s hands in 1850, with 
whom they remained until 1855, during which time it is be- 
lieved that they saved some $40,000 each, a large portion of 
which was subsequently lost in the War of Secession, of which 
they were the most ardent admirers. 

The Twins were married to two sisters from Lancashire, Eng- 
land, where they bad been domestic servants. ‘here was no 
love-making, asthe girls had only once seen their future 
husbands ut a show, andj the Twins had only seen their future 
wives by photograph. 

Mrs. Chang had six children, and Mrs. Eng had five, the 
most of whom were deformed, or were either deaf or dumb. The 
family appear to have altogether led a most miserable life, as 
from such unnatural unions might have been expected. 

Chang died first, and within two bours Eng followed him. 
There was no post-mortem examination of the bodies, neither 
was the membrane cut which bound the twins together, they 
having expressly forbidden such action in their wills. 

They were buried on January 19th, and thus ends one of the 
most remarkable of natural phenomenas. 





Srp Sr, Gzorce Fors, of Eng’and, arrived in Memphis, Tenn. 
on the 11th inst., on his way to Florida. The Avalanche states 
that he has six servants, four horses, twenty-one dogs, and sbout 
six thousand pounds of baggage. He is in search of pleasure, 
and will take it out in hunting, fishing, etc., in the ever-glades 
of — His income is $250,000 per year, and he is not 
married. 





FasHIonaBLe CanisT1anity is making rapid progress in London 
and is fast availing itself of the example, set by mere wordlings 
to establieh little rules of etiquette, for the proper performance 
of its church duties, and people are now requested to attend 
prayer meetings, in precisely the same'way that they are invited 
tosocial gatherings. Here isa transcript of the cards that are 
iesued : 


Mr. and Mre. Blank proposes (D. V.) to.hold a Bible reading 
on Tuesday evening, at half-past seven o’clock, when the com- 
pany of friends is requested. Subject: ‘* Revelations II.’ Read- 
ing from half-past seven to half-past nine. Morning dress. 


Other cards are slzo issued which would be taken by the or- 
diaary sinner for invitation to whist or dancing parties, although 
he would doubtless be puzzled to understand what is meant by 
the letters ‘‘T. and P’’ in one corner. A writer in the Broad 
Churchman says the mystic initials stand for ‘* T » aud Prayers,”’ 
aod that he himself attended one of these gatherings, but re- 
main«d only long enough to eee servants pass bibles round on a 
tray, when he retired. 





LipPrncoTts Macazine§ for February is bight and early, and 
well ma intains the position it so quiekly gained. The present 
Lumber is the most interesting and sparkling yet issued, and 


those wishing a first-class magazine are referred to the table of 
contents whieh on our front page. 





re 





| history often repeats itself, in the most extraordinary manner: 


In 1808, George Lindsay Crawfurd, twenty-second Earl of 
died without issue, and his 


| Crawfurd and sixth Ear! of Lindsay, 
vast estates descended to his sister, Lady Maty Crawfurd. 





Ireland. When this claimant arrived at Ayr, in January, 1809, 


he gave himself out as a descendant of the Hon. James Lindsay 
Crawfurd, a younger son of the family, who had taken refuge in 
ireland from the persecutions of 1666-1680. At first he took up 
his abode at the inn of James Anderson, and from his host and 





a weaver named Wood he received a considerable amount of in- 


|formation respecting the family history. From Ayr he pro- 
ceeded to visit Kilbirnie Castle, once the residence of the great 
knightly family of Crawfurd. The house had been destroyed 


by fire during the lifetime of Lady Mary’s grandfather, and had 


Fifeshire estates. *At the time of the fire, however, many fam- 
ily papers and letters had been saved, and had been stored 
away in an old cabinet, which was placed in an out-house. To 
these Mr. Crawfurd obtained access, and found among them 
many letters written by James Lindsay Crawfurd, whose de- 
scendant he pretended to be. He appropriated them, and pro- 
duced them when the fitting time came. At Kilbiroie he also 
introduced himself to John Montgomerie, of Ladeside, a man 
well acquainted with the tamily story and all the vicissitudes of 
the Crawfurds, and one who wa: disposed to believe any plausi- 
ble tale. The farmer, crediting the pretender’s story, spread it 
abroad among the villagers, and they in turn fell into ecstacies 
over the idea of a poor man like themselves arriving at an Earl- 
dom, rebuilding the ancient house of Kilbirnie, and restoring 
the old glories of the place. Their enthusiasm was turned to 
good account. The claimant was very poor, and stood in need 
of money to prosecute his claim, aud he made no secret of his 
poverty or his necessities, and promised large returns to those 
who would help him in his time of need. ‘‘ Farms,” we are 
told, ‘‘ were to be given on long leases at moderate rents; one 
was to be factor, another chamberlain, and many were to be 
converted from being hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
what they esteemed the less laborious, and therefore the more 
honorable, posts of butlers and bakers, and body servants of all 
descriptions.” These cheering pros;ects, of course, depended 
upon the immediate faith which was displayed and the amount 
of assistance, which was at once forthcoming. Therefore, each 
hopeful believer exerted himself to the utmost, and ‘ poor 
peasants and farmers, cottagers and their masters, threw their 
stakes into the claimant's lucky-bag, trom which they were 
ofterwards to draw ‘all prizes and no blanks.’” Men of loftier 
position, also, were not averse to speculate upon the chances of 
this newly-discovered heir. Poor John Montgomerie gave him 
every penny he had saved and every penny he could borrow, 
and, after mortgaging his little property, was obliged to flee to 
America from his duns, where, it is said, he died. His son, 
Peter, who succeeded to Ladeside, also listen: d to the seductive 
voice cf the claimant, until ruin came upon him, and he was 
compelled to compound with his creditors. 

In due time the pretender to the Crawfurd peerage instituted 
judicial proceedings. His advocates brought forward some very 
feasible parole evidence; but they mainly rested their case upon 
the documents whicb had been discovered in the old cabinet at 
Kilbiraie. ‘These letters, when they were originally discovered, 
had been written on the first and third pages; but, in the in- 
terim, the second pages had been filled up in an exact imitation 
of the oid hand, with matter skilfully contrived to support the 
pretensions of the new-comer. In these interpolations the dead 


in Ireland, his marriage, the births of his children, and his ne- 
cessities, in a manner which could leave no doubt as to the 
rightful claims of the pretender. Unfortunat ly for his cause, 
he refused to pay his accomplices the exorbitant price which 
they demanded, and they, without hesitation, made offers to 
Lady Mary, into the Lands of whose agents they confided the 
forged and vitiated letters. 


abettor, James Bridley, were both brought to trial be ore ‘he 


to fourteen years’ transportation. This result was obtained by 
the acceptance of the evidence of Fanning, one of the forgers, 
as king’s evidence. 
a sketch of his lite, which was printed at Dal y, in Ayrshire, 
and was published before the sentence was carried into execu- 
tion, 


ments of witnesses who were suborned by Lady Mary Crawturd. 


evidence really were forged; but it was suggested that the f r- 
gery had been accomplished without his knowledge in order to 
accomplish his ruin. Public feeling was aroused in his favor, 
and he was regarded, not only as an innocent and injured man, 
but as the rightful heir of the great family whose honors and es- 
tates he sought. 

During his servitude in Australia, John Lindsay Crawfurd 
contrived to iogratiate himself with MacQuarrie, the Governor 
of New South Wales, and got part of his punishment remitted, 
returning to England in 1820. He immediately recommenced 
proceed ngs for the recovery of the Crawfurd honors; and, as 
his gunexpected return seemed t» imply that ke tad teen un- 
justly transported, his friends took encouragement from ths 
circumstance, and again came forward with subse iptions and 
advances. Many noblemen and gentlemen, believing him to be 


the proceedings which he had begun. At last the case came— 
and came under the best guidance—before the Lords’ Commit- 
tee of Privileges, to which it had been referred by the King. 
Lord Brougham was counsel in the cause, and he publicly ex- 
pressed his opinion that it was extremely well-founded. Many 
of the claimant's adherents, however, were deterred from pro- 
ceeding further in the matter by the unfavorable report of two 
trustworthy Commissioners who had been appointed to inve ti- 
gate the affair in Scotland. On the other hand, Mr. Nugent 
Bell, Mr. William Kaye, and Sir Frederick Pollock, with a host 
of eminent legal authorities, predicted certain success. Thus 
supported, the pretender assumed the role of Earl of Crawfurd, 
and actually voted as Earl at an election of Scotch peers at 





After the death of the Earl various claims were advanced to the 
Feerage, one of them being preferred by a person of the name 
of John Crawfurd, who cume froma Dungannon, in the north of 


not been rebuilt—the family taking up their residence on their 


Crawfurd was made to describe his position and circumstances 


The revult was that a charge ot for- 
gery was brought agaicst the claimant, and he and his chief 


High Court of Justiciary, in February, 1812, and were sentenced 
While under sentence, the claimant write 


After some delay the sham Ear! was shipped off to Bot- 
any Bay, and arrived in New South Wales in 1813. Many per- 
sons !n Scotland continued under the telief that he had been 
harshly treated, and had fallen a victim to the perjured state- 


It was not disputed that the documents which had been putin 


injured, contributed liberally to his support and to the cost of 


fore a decision could be given either for or against him. His 
son, however, inheriting the father’s pretensions, and also ap- 
parently bis faculty for raising money, contrived to find sup- 
porters, and carried on the case. Maintaining his father's 
truthfulness, he declared that his ancestor, the Hon. James 
| Lindsay Crawfurd, had settled in Ireland, and that he had died 
there between 1765 and 1770, leaving a family, of which he was 
the chief representative. On the other hand, Lord Glasgow, 
who had succeeded by this time to the estates, insisted that the 
scion of the family who was supposed to have gone to Ireland, 


The new Dire@ory held! proving not only that truth is stranger than fiction, but that | and from whom the pretender traced his descent, had in reality 


died in London in 1745, and had been buried in the churchyard 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It was finally proved that a re- 
cord remained of the death of James Lindsay Crawfurd in Lon- 
don, as stated, and 120 genuine letters were produced in his 
handwriting, bearing a ‘ater date than that year. The decision 
of the House of Lerds was: ‘That from the facts aow before 
us we are satisfied that any further inquiry is hopeless and un- 
necessary.” ‘This opinion was given in 1839, and siace that 
time no further steps have been taken to advance the claim. 
Strange to say, Lord Glasgow allowed the body of the original 
claimant to be interred in the family mausoleum, and it has 
been more than suggested that if John Lindsay Crawfurd was 
not the wan that he represented himself to be, he was at least 
an illegitimate offshoot of the same noble house, and that had 
he been less pertinacious in advancing his claims to the Earl- 
dom, he might have ended his days more happily. 

We must leave our readers to draw the parallel for them- 
selves, and compare this story with that of another claimant, 
whose case is still unsettled. 
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Tue Brivgz Berween New York anv Brooktyy, L. LI, is to be 
surpassed beforo it is finished ; as its rival, which is to be con- 
structed over the Frith of Forth, Scotlund, will be the largest in 
the world. The height will be 150 feet and the number of spans 
nearly 100. The great span in the centre is to be 1 600 feet, or 
nearly one-third of a mile in width, and the smaller spans 15 

feet w ide. It will cost about $10,000,000. ° 





Paris Fashions for January 1874. 


A Few Ives ror THE Lapizs. 


Tue fashions for January, while retaining in many respects 
the innovations and alterations of the past year, have greatly 
improved in one important particular, namely, judicious com- 
bination of color. The vexed question of long or short costumes 
for out-door wear is definitely decided, and will accommodate 
all tastes. Dresses strictly reserved for walking only will be 
made to quite clear the ground, but will only do so by an inch 
or two, just sufficient to keep them from tbe dirt. 


Simple morning skirts for home wear are very slightly trained. 
Carriage and visiting toilettes are all made with trained skirts ; 
all evening dresses also, though dancing skirts are not nearly 
so long as dinner dresses, or those worn at balls by ladies who 
do not dance. 

Those ladies who are so delighted at the return of a great 
simplicity of make, must remember that any article devoid of 
all trimmings is admi:ed for the beauty of its quality alone. The 
material must, therefore, be irreproachable cn that score ; while 
any toilette, elegantly trimmed, will attract admiration, without 
necessitating so great an expenditure for the material itself. 
All out-door dresses are made with tunics of some kind. 

Symmetry is certainly not much attended to in either the 
trimmings or cut of dresses. Skirts are not only trimmed dif- 
erently at the front and back, but the two sides are unlike. 

Bows are much used as ornaments on dresses. Instead of 
having a traverse of the same, they are geneially drawn throuch 
a buckle. Of these there is as great a variety in style, material, 
and size, as there is with the buttons so much worn, Bright 
steel, cut steel, marguisettes, silver (plain or oxidized), jet and 
mother-of-pearl, are the favorites ; gold and jewelled buttons or 
buckles are reserved for evening wear. 

Velvet and velveteen trimmings are very fashionable, and 
suitable to the season. Velvet is used for the richer materials, 
but good velveteen is much worn in Paris by the elile, either as an 
article of dress :r ornament, especially by young ladies, either 
single or married. Many cloth and woolien fubric skirts are 
trimmed with broad bias bands of velveteen arranged differently 
on the back and tabl er. 

Velvet skirts are very much worn. They are, though an ex- 

pensive, a very use ul item in a wardrobe, as they can be worn 
with different colored polonaises or tunics. In the Jatter case, 
the sleeves and g/t must be the same as the tunic, which should 
be lighter than the under-skirt, and a c mpanied by a sleeveless 
velvet veste. Silk is very little worn out ot doors, except for 
visiting toilettes ; in fact, the grind genre of the day is to reserve 
the more expensive looking material—whatever they may be in 
reality—for indoor or carriage wear. 
% Bilk damas, a very rich and supple material, is very much in 
fav r; and with the rapid tendency of indoor dress toward the 
“Louis XUI.” period, no fabric can be more suitable. The 
dresses in this style are made with long trained plain skirts, open 
from the waist over a narrow tabivr of different material. Bodices 
are mostly a basques (points are considered more h»bilefor 
evening wear), and of these basqus there is an enormous variety, 
the coat-tail, or hibit basgus, being much the most distingue 
and novel. 

The lace frills round the necks and shoulders of the low and 
half low bodices are much worn. They are always deeper at the 
back, and are kept in their place by a very fine wire, such as is 
used for flowers. A very pretty fashion of weiring small ruffs 
round the throat with low dresses is in vogue. They are made of 
ribbon, velvet, or a bizs of satin or silk, with a plaiting of lace 
at the edge, and tied at the back 

High bodices are still made with revirs’. If high to the throat, 
they always have a plaiting or some similar ornament of the 
same material round the throat. The most fashionable and 
becoming is a plaiting coming nearly round to the front, and 
ending in tworev rs. For mere habil:s to litts, the large open 
sleeves are worn. Those for square-cut bodices seldom reach 
below the elbow. They are coat-sh- pe to the bend of the arm, 
and then finish with a graduated frill hangine over the arm, or 
an upright p rement, such as a mousqu tiire cuff turned upwards. 

There are some beautiful new shades of color lately intro- 
duced. Among the greens, mr «ray, moss, pistach’, dragon, 
thyme, moselle, bronze ; in blues, hiruond Ve (a very dark black 
blue) sapphire, Chambord, Celodon ; and of the dark colors 
(which are most worn out of doors by our «legantrs, light ones 
being reserved for indoor and evening wear) fete de ngre moine 
(or Indian chestnut), onyx, black plum, and amethyst.—Le 

tet. 


Holyrood, Unfortunately for all perties, the claimant died be-| 7%l 
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GRACE O°MALLEY: 
“‘Graece of the Heroes.” 





A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





by J. E. MUDDOCK. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE ‘BAN OUSSEL ;” OR THE DARK LADY. 


The O’Malleys were of the Hy-Briuin race, descended | Were filled with cross-bowmen, and from every loophole 
from Bryan, King of Connaught, who reigned in the in the castle walls a loaded arquebus protruded. 
fifth century. 1t had long been the boast of this power- 


ful family that : 


** Duine maith riant ni raibbe 
Dibh Maille acht—na mharuidhe. 
Faid he na sine sibhse ; 

Dine baidhe is braithirsi.” © 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, almost the 
last direct male descendant of the line was Crone- 
O’Maille; and though he was lord of little more than a 
barren heritage, he was a powerful chief. His sword 
was his best possession. 

redatory adventure, marked only by the vicissitudes of 
ae nang Aan Crowned one while, with success, or 
driven to his island fastness for shelter, according to the 
varying alterations of victory and defeat. 

e had an only daughter, Grace, or Graine-m-Mhaile, 
as the Irish loved to call her. She was renowned 
throughout Connaught for her valor, and though at the 
time our story opens she was barely twenty years of 
age, she had already distinguished herself by daring 
adventures and remarkable actions. 

She was a tall, masculine girl, and yet withal, posses- 
sed of a fascinating beauty. Her hair was raven black; 
and though her features were massive, they were regu- 
lar. Her large dark eyes beamed with intelligence and 
fearlessness, and her whole bearing was that of a woman 
who was born to rule. 

The O’Malley’s stronghold on Clare Island, off the 
west coast of Ireland, was, like its owner, grim and 
weather-beuten. The castle, blackened with age. and 
seemingly strong enough to defy the ravages of time, 
stood on the western side of the island, at the foot of a 
lofty mountain. It was a massive square tower, about 
fifty feet in height, and built of uncemented stone. 
On each side were projecting turrets, and the roof was 
raised considerably above the parapet wall that sur- 
rounded it. 

The building was protected by a deep moat, over which 
a rude drawbridge gave access to the mighty cliffs that 
faced the Atlantic. The interior was as unpretending 
as the exterior, for the place had long been used as a 
retreat in times of danger during the terrible feudal 
wars, rather than asan abode where comfort and lux- 
ury were to be found 

t was the close of a stormy day, and there was an 
unusual commotion in the Castle of Clare. The battle- 
ments were crowded with the O’Malley’s followers, 
while the chieftain himself, mounted on the loftiest tur- 
ret, was straining his eyes seaward. 

The object of so much interest was a large galley, la- 
boring heavily in the storm-tossed ocean. It was evi- 
dent from the way she was heading, that she was en- 
deavoring to make the Island. 

Save the vessels of the O’Malley’s fleet, a ship was 
very seldom seen in those stormy waters, so that the ap- 
proach of a stranger, was well calculated to put the oc- 
cupants of the castle on the alert, and warn them either 
to prepare to resist the attack of some daring adventurer, 
or to plunder an unsuspecting and peaceful trader. 

O'Malley shaded his eyes with his hands, and a smile 
of satisfaction stole over his hard, stern face, as he 
watched the approaching vessel. 


“Brandubh!"} he suddenly exclaimed, turning to his 


henchman, who stood near—* Brandubh, methinks we 
have work before us. Go, tell the warder to fire the 
beacon and ring the alarm. 


sea. And stay—send a messenger to bid thy Mistress 
Grace come hither.” . 


The retainer departed, and thenth» brow of the chief 


grew dark as the strange vessel came nearer. 
“ By the Mass, but this is marvellous!” he muttered. 
‘Are the fools aware of the death-trap into which they 


are running ?—or do they dare to beard the lion in his|*Y rashness. 


den? By my soul, if that is so, their foul carcasses shall 


dangle from my turrets, and the ravens shall feed upon 
Come hither, 
daughter,” he cried, as Grace entered, in obedience to 
“What dost thou make the 


their carrion ere another day dawns! 


her father’s summons. 
stranger to be ?” 
“I know not, father, what to think. 


tell from what country she comes. She is not Spanish 
and her build does not proclaim her a Saxon war-ship 


Methinks she is a peaceful trader, driven by stress of | cried. 


weather to seek for shelter.” 
* A good man yet there never was 
Of the O’Malleys who was not a meriner. 
Of every weather ye are prophets ; 
A tribe of brotherly affection and friendship. 
t The Black Raven. 





lis life was a wild career of|come upon an important and peaceful mission.” 


Let every petrenel be load- ” 
ed, and see that my swiftest galley is ready to put to 


I have been 
watching her from my chamber, and I am at a loss to 





| “And she shall find it,” answered the O’Malley sig- 
jnificantly. ‘ An but the fates are kind, her treasure 
shall fill my coffers; and if her timbers be but stout, she 
ishall increase the number of my fleet.” 

| The strange vessel had now reached within gunshot 
,of the castle, and O’Malley and his daughter descended 
|to the courtyard. As they did so, the beacon on the 
| watch-tower was fired, and the blast of a horn awoke the 
echoes of the mountains. 


In an instant all was commotion. The battlements 


In the courtyard a hundred of the chieftain’s retain- 
ers were drawn up, each man being heavily armed. 
O'Malley, followed by Grace, crossed the drawbridge 
and gained the summit of a cliff, that commanded a view 
of the approaching ship. 

The galley now came on at a rapid rate, and rounding 
a jutting rock, she got into calm water beneath the cliff, 
upon which the chieftain and his daughter stood. 

Here she let go her anchor, at the same moment ran 
up a large white flag, upon which was written, “We 





“Oh, ob,” cried O'Malley, “ but this isa daring deed. 
A peaceful mission to the > i O’Maille! Well, well; 
we'll know thy mission soon, and we’ll be prepared for 
treachery. A peaceful mission to O’Malley! Ah! ah! 
by my soul but that’s a grim joke.” 

He strode back to the courtyard and gave orders that 
the strangers were to be conducted to him as soon as 
they lande?. 

In the meantime a boat was lowered from the galley, 
and several unarmed men stepped into it and pulled to- 
wards the shore. 

As soon as they landed they were received by a body 
of the chieftain’s kerns, and by them conducted to the 
council chamber of the castle. 

Seated on the dais was O’Malley, and beside him 
stood his daughter Grace. She was attired in a loosely- 
fitting yellow robe, and from her girdle protruded the 
jewelled handle of a middoge.* 

On each side of the room a number of armed gallo- 
glasses were ranged, while on a raised bench on, the left 
of the dais were the O’Malley’s harper and his omad- 
hawn.t 

As the strangers entered the chamber they uncovered 
their heads, and approaching to the foot of the dais, 
knelt before O'Malley. The spokesman was a young 
man of some twenty-four years. His fair curley hair, 
and bright blue eyes, proclaimed him at once to be a 
Saxon. He was extraordinarily handsome, while his 
noble bearing and costly doublet bespoke a man of no 
common order. 

Having made his obeisance to the Tanist, he produced 
a parchment, and in a voice that was clear as a bell he 
said: 

“Great chief, my name is Hubert Dillon. Iam an 
ambassador from the court of Queen Elizabeth. My 
royal mistress is desirous of securing you as an ally, in 
helping her to crush the rebellious septs of this lawless 
district. She has heard that you are the terror of the 
country—that you have been the author of many daring 
deeds. She bids me say that she will confer titles, 
honors, and estates upon you, if you will swear to be 
faithful to her cause.” 

The O'Malley clenched his fists, and his brow dark- 
ened, as he exclaimed: 

“ By heavens, bold youth, thy life should have paid 
forfeit for this insult, if thou hads’t not been un- 
armed. Tell thy Sassanach mistress that I scorn her 
offers. The O’Malley owes fealty to no man, and 
thinkest thou he would bow in submission to a 
woman? My hatred for thy Saxon race will end 
only with my death. Thy treacherous and proud 
mistress I defy and scorn. She usurps the throne of 
England, and now seeks to set her foot upon my race. 
Go back to thy mistress, churl, and tell her this from 
me. 

Hubert Dillon rose from his kneeling position, and, 
with a look of haughty pride in his face, he said: 

“ Churl to thyself. 
as noble as thine own.” 
“By our Lady of Grace,f thou beardst me, and 
shall swing from our highest turret as the penalty of 


Tam no churl, ot from race 


“Nay, father,” interrupted his daughter. “ Thou 
hast respect for a brave man, and this young knight 
is no swaggering Don, Ill pledge me.” 

Dillon approached to where Grace stood, and kneel- 
ing at her feet, pressed her hand to his lips. 

“ Lady, I thank thee,” he said. “My spurs were 
honorably won, and though I come upon a mission of 


royal mistress will know how to receive thy saucy 
message.” 

“And the O’Malley knows how to keep that which 
he possesses,” answered the Tanist. “I rule over a 


Potens,* and what I have won with the sword I can 
keep with the sword. ‘Between thy queen and me it 
is war to the death. This be my answer.” 

“Tt is a saucy answer,” replied Dillon, “and thou 
wilt pay the penalty.” 

“'Phou shalt pay the penalty of thy boldness,” 
cried O'Malley, in an angered tone. “By my faith, 
our coffers are exhausted! Your arrival is oppor- 
tune, and we’ll keep thee prisoner until thy royal mis- 
tress choses to ransom thee. Ere thou goest from 
here Elizabeth’s treasury shall be emptier by a thou- 
sand golden guineas.” 

“You would not dare detain me,” cried Dillon, his 
face scarlet with indignation. 

“Dare!” exclaimed O'Malley. “A descendant of 
the Hy-Briuin would dare anything, even hell itself, 
to effect a purpose. We'll teach thy saucy queen a 
lesson. Never fear; the O'Malley will answer for 
thy safety with his life, and thou shalt depart as soon 
as the ransom is paid. We'll sup together to-night, 
and to-morrow thy suite shall convey my answer back 
to the English Court.” 

“Tiere, Duncan of the Key, bid the henchmen pre- 
pare 2 banquet; these strangers shall carry back 
great accounts of Trish hospitality. While we wait, 
our daughter shall pledge thee, sir knight, in a 
stoup of museadine. What, ho! page! some wine 
there !” 

O'Malley rose from the dais, and, followed by his 
galloglasses, left the hall. The Lady Grace occupied 
her father’s seat, and the attendants placed seats for 
the knight and his followers. 

“T fear, sir knight, thy captivity will prove irksome 
to thee. Our castle is but a dull place, and thou 
wilt miss the glitter of the English Court,” said 
Grace. 

“Not so, fair lady,” he answered. 
where thou art will lose its sting.” 
Grace, blushed, and she averted her brilliant eyes 
from the handsome face of the stranger. 

“ This is idle flattery,” she said. “The Dark Lady, 
whose life has been passed amidst these wild scenes, 
is a stranger to those arts the ladies of your country 
practice. I fear, sir knight, that thou wi't find the 
Ban Oussel but a poor entertainer.” 

“Nay, say not so. To gaze upon thy beauty will 
amply compensate me for the lack of liberty.” 

The blood rushed to the brow of Grace, and she 
seemed confused. 

“ Thou art skilled in fiattery, sir, and I fear me thou 
art a sad gallant.” 

At this moment a page approached, and handed a 
cup of wine to his mistress. The cup was made of 
gold, the workmanship was exquisite, and: it had no 
doubt formed a portion of the booty secured by the 
O'Malley during one of his piratical cruises. 

The lady raised the cup to her lips, and, casting 
her eyes full upon the handsome face of the stranger, 
she said: 

“T drink to thee, sir knight.”+ , 

The knight and his followers stood and bowed. 
Then the page handed the cup to Dillon, who raised 
it above his head, and eried: 

“T drink to the loveliest lady in all Connaught— 
Grace O'Malley.” 

The Ban Oussel rose, and while her face was suf- 
fused with blushes, she made a stately bow and left 
the hall. 

When she had gone, Dillon turned to one of his 
companions and exclaimed: 

“ By Heaven, she’s a wild beauty ! 
thou, Lyster ?” 

“T think, Dillon, that you’re a lucky dog. With 
such a captor as that T could bear endless captivity. 
Have a care, friend Hubert, for not only wilt thou 
lose thy liberty but thy heart. Ly the shade of my 
grandmother, we haven’t a lady in the English Court 
that could compare with her.” 

“Thou art right, Lyster,” answered Dillon. 

* And after the false and conventional society we 
have been enduring for months, this is a pleasant 
change. By St. George, 1 did not dream of meeting 
such a beauty in this outlandish place! I am _ half 
inclined to turn traitor and forswear my country and 
my queen, for the sake of this wild woman.” 

“And what about the Lady Alice in merrie Eng- 
land—eh, Master Hubert ?” asked Lyster, as he point- 
ed to apiece of blue ribbon that was sewed on the 


“ Captivity 


What thinkest 











peace now, and unarmed, Iam no carpet knight, and 
know how to resent an insult.” 

“By my faith, thou art a malapert,” the O'Malley 
* Dost thou not fear to let thy tongue thus 


, 


idly wag in the hall of Breanhaun Crone O’Maille ? 
“JT have no fear,” Dillon answered, proudly, as 
he once more resumed an erect position. ‘“ My 





© The ancient Irish dagger. + Fool or jeetar, 
} The Lady of Grace was the patron saint of the O’Malleys, 





breast of the knight’s doublet. ‘“‘ Dost remember the 
night before we sailed for this barbarous country, 
how the bright eyes of pretty Alice were dimmed as 
she sewed that love-pledge on thy doublet? Little 


° Powerful on land and water. 

t It was customary for the lady of the house thus to pledge 
her guests as an assurance «of their safety. After this token 
had once been given, the claims of hospitality were recognized 
as sacred amongst the Irish, and men tor whose heads large re- 
wards were offered might sleep in safety and trustingly, even 
under the peasant’s roof. 








rude but brave people; my motto is ‘Terra Mare que . 
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recks she that her White Knight is falling in love 
with the Dark Lady of Clare Island.” 


. . ' 
“By the sword of mine ancestors!” exclaimed 


O’Malley, as the company resumed their seats, “thou the news in time for us to be prepared.” 


“Tut, man!” exclaimed Dillon. “Keep thy joking] art rich in compliments, sir knight, and methinks my’ 


for the wassail, nor let thy 


tongue run ma 
loosed by this barbarian’s wine. 


Thinkest thou I 


till *tis| daughter’s bri 


t eyes have somewhat burnt thee.” 


the Ban Oussel was covered with | 


The face o 


would forsake the Lady Alice for this uncultivated) blushes which heightened her beauty, and she seemed | 


beauty, with her barren heritage? 


No, no, Master|strangely agitated as the White Knight fixed his eyes! “They keep us constantly with arms in our hands. 


Lyster; I did but joke, and repent me that even in| upon her. 


jest I forgot my pledge to the Lady Alice. Bespeak 
me well to her when thou returnest.” 

“How shall I report the failure of our mission ?” 
asked (per “Methinks the news of thy detention 
here wil - her sorely.” 

“Nay, I know not, good Lyster, nor do I know 
when id shall leave this cursed place. For however 
much Her Majesty may value the services of her 
White Knight, she values a thousand golden guineas 
more. I fear that the ransom will not be forth- 
coming.” 

“T am of your opinion, Hubert,” Lyster answered, 
“and am afraid that other means will have to be re- 
sorted to to obtain thy release.” 

At this moment a trumpet was sounded, and a 
henchman appeared to conduct the strangers to the 
banquet. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE SORCERESS. 

As the White Knight and his companions entered 
the banqueting hall, they were struck with the strange 
scene that met their gaze. A splendid repast was 
spread upon the table. The wainscot was covered 
with all sorts of arms. There were demicannon, 
chambers, slings, arquebuses, calivers, petronels, and 
petards. On the table were curious lamps of Spanish 
workmanship, and they threw a soft and rose-tinted 
light over the apartment. There were gold cups and 
paw flagons and rare china; there were cunningly- 
wrought ornaments and jewelled glasses, and huge 
bowls of foreign manufacture. The table was liter- 
ally covered with a <a my collection of price- 
less. things from India, China, Spain, England, and 
many other countries. They were the spoils of the 
O*Malley’s sea expeditions, and many a brave galley, 
homeward bound, had helped to enrich the collection 
of the Peragh* O’Malley. 

At the head of the table O’Malley was seated. He 
was attended by a guard of axe-bearing galloglasses, 
who were bareheaded, and their long, curled hair 
hung down their backs. 

These men were veritable giants. Their legs and 
arms were bare, while their bodies were clothed in 
yellow surplices, dyed with saffron, and a hairy man- 
tle was suspended from the shoulder. 

On the right hand of her father was Grace. She 
wore on her head the curch, or snood—to mark her 
maidenhood; while a loose robe, thickly studded with 
precious stones, scarcely served to conceal her heav- 
ing bosom. On her right was her adopted sister 
Moriat. 

There was a strange contrast between the two wo- 
men. While Grace was as dark as the raven’s plume, 
Moriat was as fair as a waxenimage. There wasa 
delicate flush upon her face, and her figure was the 
perfection of symmetry. Her fair tresses were loosely 
confined with a snood, amongst which glittered pre- 
cious stones. 

Moriat was about one-and-twenty, and had been 
taken when an infant by O’Malley from an English 
vessel bound to France, and which he had attacked 
and put the crew to the sword. When the pirates 
boarded the vessel they found the helpless babe 
lying on the breast of its mother, who had been 
shot dead. The O’Malley took the child to his cas- 
tle, and cherished her as his own. 

Disposed round the table were the O’Malley’s re- 
tainers, while Maoilin Oge, the bard, occupied a seat 
behind the Tanist. 

As the strangers entered, the company rose, till the 
Saxons were conducted to the seats reserved for them. 
Hubert Dillion was allotted the post of honor, on a 
stool to the left of the chieftain. 

When all were once more seated, the feast began. 
Dish after dish succeeded in luxurious variety, and 
many a flask of Rhenish, and Muscadine, and Bor- 
deaux was consumed, until the O’Malleys requested 
the tables to be drawn: and as his page filled a 
chalice from a jewelled flagon, he rose to his feet and 
pledged his guests. Then, ordering up costlier wines, 
of rare and ancient vintage, he entertained the guests 
with stories of his adventures, 

At length Hubert entreated permission to pledge 
the Ban 


brimming cup, and, amid breathless silence, said : 
“To thine eyes which are jewels, my Lady Grace, 


thine hair which is like the raven’s wing, to thy 


matchless beauty, sweet lady, I drink.” 
draughts consume 


— 
® Pirate. 


1 Oussel, in a deep draught of Muscadine. And| me. 
when his host had granted the request, he rose with a!crossed the 


Then the knight signed to the minstrel to give him 
the harp, and he struck with a rapid hand the pre- 
lude to a love romance, and with a powerful voice 
sang the following lines : 

** Lady I Love '--the happy hour 

Has sped too svon, but Fate it wills, 

And he who loves thee leaves this tower,} 

Deserts gay hall and wood and bower 

For her, for his heart’s pulse thrill, 

And thou art she.” 
“Cease thine harping,” cried the O’Malley, in a 
peremptory tone. “I like n thy ballad : ‘tis too 
pointed. ware how thou triflest.” 
Grace had become visibly affected. Her cheeks 
and brow were scarlet, and her heart throbbed wildly. 
These signs did not escape the keen eye of her father, 
who rose and ordered the ladies to retire. 
Hubert Dillon gazed after Grace until she had dis- 
ee ; and then, handing the instrument back to 
the harper, he burst into a loud laugh. 
“ Surely the O’Malley does not suspect me of havin 
designs upon his daughter? And I may be pardone 
for worshipping her beauty. Seest thou this pledge ” 
and he pointed to the ribbon on_ his doublet. The 
fair hand that placed it there holds my heart. None 
other maiden could take it from her.” 
“T have little faith in pledges of absent knights,” 
said O'Malley. ‘Not that I fear thee, for a hundred 
eyes will watch thy every movement during thy so- 
journ beneath my roof. Nor should I fear to give 
thee my daughter to marriage, ere thine heritage 
were good and thy possessions broad, so that thou 
renounce thy Saxon allegiance. But I have promised 


Doona. He isa powerful Tanist, and our two fami- 


should answer for it with his life. 


like ditty.” 
The 
few preliminary chords, chanted the following : 

‘Trish troops, well commanded, never fly 

When fame invites them from the hostile towers ; 

O’er death-ful mines, through thundering batteries rush, 

And fierce devouring flames, no stop to them, 

To gather laurels in the hard-fought breach : 

Glory their god, and Honor their religion !” 

“ Well sung, Maoilin,” cried O’Malley, “Our kerns 
and galloglasses #fe a match for double their num- 
ber of Sassanach soldiers. But we are overwhelmed 
by tens of thousands of the red-coated devils.” 

At this moment the horn that hung on the post on 
the other side of the moat, was onal 
that bespoke the hot haste of him who blew it. 

“ 

B 
evil » cried O’Malley. 
word who seeks admission at this untimely hour.” 
The challenge without the castle having been given 


man hurriedly crossed, and gaining the guard-room, 


the Tanist. 


but seeing strangers 
dress, that they were English, he hesitated to speak. 
man. : ; 
a scar. His lower limbs were bare, and the upper part 
of his body covered only with the skin of an ox. 


cate.” 

*T have hurried from the mainland, fearing to lose 
an hour until I had communicated my tidings to thee, 
at chief,” the man answered. 


strangers to leave, O’Malley = to a page to con- 
duct them to their chambers. When 

Tomassa said : 

“T have been scouting for days as thou instructed 


© Red Thomas. 


This boundary was the debatable land of Ireland, and 
was the seene of constant raid and skirmish. 

t Hostings were great meetings of the military of a province, 
county, or district, convened to prepare for service in the field, 





and to show their strength, equipment, &c. 


her in marriage to the chief of the Mac Mahons, of| islands. 


lies united, we could hold our own against any num- ful as his own. 
ber of Queen Bess’ cursed Sassanach red-coats. I/ dying, and he knew that she was fearful of his power, 
have sworn to bring about this union, and that man|and anxions to crush him. i 
who dared to stand in my way of accomplishing it,|that the Queen’s ambassador was a prisoner on Clare 
The Mac Mahon| Island, and only to be liberated on the payment of a 
comes here in a few days to claim the Lady Grace’s| heavy ransom, he was aware that the most peremptory 
hand, so thou wilt help us to keep up the revels. But orders would be despatched to the Governor of Con- 
let the wine flow freely, for time flies ; and the morn-| naught. 
ing light will find us but half way in our cups. Come| shrink from danger. y bo 
hither, Maoilin Oge, and tune thine harp to some war-| daring, and when once he had made up his mind to a 


y-haired harper stepped forth, and after a tion. 


ed in a manner 
our Lady of Grace, but that blast bodes 
“Quick, page, and bring me 
and answered, the drawbridge was lowered, and a 
requested to be instantly conducted to the presence of 


In a few moments he stood in the banqueting hall,| phor and tobacco are both good exterminators, but will not stop 
resent, and, judgin g by their the ravages of moths in carpets after they commence eating. Then 


The new-comer was a diminutive, wild-looking] wring it out in clean water. 
His hair was fiery red, and his face bore many] then iron it dry with a good hot iron, repeating the operation on 


“ Ah, Tomassa Rua,”* exclaimed O’Malley as the| work effectually on worms and eggs. ! 
man entered, *‘ thou hast important news to communi-| doubtless prevent future depredations of the miller. 


Gathering from his looks, that Tomassa wished the| re explained and defined, and their limitations settled for them. 


they had gone,| of contradictions and incongruity, for which no law can be dis- 


Two days ago I learnt that the English had 


I alet and were holding a hostingt in assemblage of princes and nobles, as to ‘‘ what is the strongest 
Mayo, with the intention of marching into the] thin 


+ The Pale was the line of demarcation drawn by the English] He maintains his thesis by declaring that a woman inducesa . 
settlers between their acquired possessions and the remoter dis-|‘‘man to take his sword and to go his way to rob, to steal, to 


Then every se was raised, and deep were the|ricts. 































































O’Malley’s territory. I have ridden hard to convey 


For a few moments the Tanist paced the apartment 
in an impatient manner, and he knit his brow with a 
terrible frown. 

“Curse these Saxon devils !” he exclaimed at length. 


Thou hast done well, my brave Tomassa. We'll set 
out to meet these invaders of our soil, and I warrant 
me they shall have a warm reception.” 
“What ho, Dermod! see Tomassa well bestowed ; 
and you, Maoilin, stir up the blood of our kerns and 
galloglasses with thy war-songs, as they prepare their 
arms for the encounter.. We have work before us, 
and blood will flow like water ere the moon is old. 
Go, page, and bid Basilid come hither ; she shall fore- 
cast the result of our coming expedition.” © 
While his orders were being carried out, O’Malley 
= his chamber in gloomy agitation, and his ~~ 
ony hands nervously clutched the middoge that hung 
at his girdle. He was so inured to warlike expedi- 
tions, that the prospects of a bloody struggle affected 
him but little, especially if there was a likelihood of 
booty ; but an encounter with the Sassanach soldiers, 
was an event that he had cause to dread. For in 
spite of the savage bravery of his kerns and gallo- 
glasses, he knew that Queen Elizabeth depended upon 
numbers, and poured her soldiers into the country’in 
such overwhelming masses, that a mere handful off 
devoted followers were powerless to resist the human 
tide. Moreover he viewed the approach of the Eng- 
lish troops with dread, for step by step they were ex- 
tending the Pale. New territory was constantly 
being added to the English possessions, and he was 
fearful of losing his own principality, which extended 
from Lough Corrib, in county Galway, to Croagh Pate 
rick, in county Mayo, and from thence to the borders 
of the city of Sligo. It was a fertile tract, mostly: 
skirted by the sea. The bays and harbors were ex- 
cellent, and beautifully interspersed with numerous 
He had held his own for years against all 
the neighboring septs, none of whom were so power- 
His hatred for Elizabeth was un- 


So when it became known: 


Still, the O’Malley was not a man to 
He was peculiarly bold and 


course, no power could turn him from his determina- 


The mountain fastnesses of the wild region, offered 
almost insurmountable barriers to the rapid advance 
of the English troops, and enabled the natives to in- 
dulge in a species of warfare, that was new to the 
Saxon soldiers. 
It was to the circumstance of his territory being 
barricaded, as it were, with mountains, together with 
his bold and daring spirit, that the O’Malley owed 
much of his power. 
But now that the mountain chains were ineffectual - 
in keeping back the Queen’s troops, he viewed with 
ill-concealed alarm the possible downfall of his house, 
unless he speedily affected a union with the Mac Mahon. 
As he paced the chamber, he rapidly sketched out 
a plan of operations in his mind, and determined to 
act on it immediately. 
The door of the chamber was now opened, and an 
aged crone slowly entered. 
(To be continucd in our next.) 





Morus.—These busy insects are one of the scourges of house- 
keepers, who frequently know not how to get rid of them. Cam- 


they pay no heed to the presence of camphor, cedar, or tobacco. 
A good way to conquer them, 1s to take a coarse crash towel, and 
Spread it smoothly on the carpet, 


suspected places, and thore least used. It does not injure the 
color or pile of the carpet in the least, as it is not necessary to 
press hard, heat and steam being the agents, and they do the 
Then the camphor will 





Women’s Powrr.—-Women are the topic of most of the talk 
that goes on in the world. Enemies and adorers alike treasure 
them as objects to be desired, like riches, land, or dignities. 
Their qualities are demonstrated in proverbs and poetry. They 


But all agree in declaring, that there remains, after all is said, 
an inscrutable element which cannot be understood—a mystery 


covered—an unknown quality which makes women dangerous to 
themselves, and generally fatal to men. There is a curious story 
in the Apocrypha of three young guardsmen of Darius who held a 
contest of wit, in the presence of the king, and before an august 


in the world.” One declares for wine ; another for the 
kingly power; but the one who maintains that women are the 
strongest power in the world, gains the victory by acclamation. 


face a lion, to go out into the darkness,” and ‘‘ when he has 
stolen, and spoiled, and robbed, he bringeth it to his love.” He 
adds, by way of climax, ‘‘ Yes, many there be that have run out 
of their wits for women, and many also have perished and sinned 
for'women!” §o it is to the present day. 
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THE ALBION. 














How I Lost My Intended! 





BY ALFRED R. PHILLIPS. 

I am not arich man—I never was, and very much 
fear I never shall be ; for, notwithstanding my having 
courted and wooed Fortune, that fickle goddess has per- 
sistently turned her back upon me. I have often asked 
myself the question—‘‘What have I done to deserve 
this treatment?” and have always come to the conclu- 
sion that I am the innocent victim of cireumstances— 
still, I am a victim, and find but little consolation in 
being an innocent one. In proof of this assertion, I 
will relate how I lost my intended. 

Some few years back, I was by chance invited toa 
large croquet party. Of course I went, and beinga 
first-rate player, soon became an object of interest to 
the fair players, and one of envy to those of the stern- 
er sex. Amongst the former was a- Miss Sophia Wren- 
ton—a fine, handsome girl of about eighteen. She 
played croquet admirably—almost as wellas 1 did—and 
was dressed exquisitely. It was a perfect sight to see 
her walk across the lawn : her golden hair, glittering in 
the sunshine, escaped in heavy masses from beneath 
her pretty little hat; her blue satin dress looped up 
just high enough to show an exquisite ankle and tiny 
foot, incased in the daintiest of shoes, that drove one 
nearly wiid, and made me envy the ball she placed it 
on—(we did not play loose croquet then, but did the 

d-fashioned way of holding one ball tight with the 

oot.) I played so that ie might croquet me each 
time; therefore, I need not say that I lost the game— 
but I was rewarded with a glance that was worth all the 
games ever knowr. I led her to a seat—I procured re- 
freshments—I strolled with her round the garden—I 
made love to her. She listened, and at last informed 
me that she always took a walk in the Central Park at 
ll a.m. Soon atter this the party broke up, and we 
bade farewell to each other with a gentle pressure of the 
hand, and a glance that said as plainly as could be— 
“ We part to meet again.” 

Every morning at eleven o'clock, a tall, handsome 
man, with an extremely long moustache and an aris- 
tocratic air might be seen wending his way beneath the 
branches of the noble trees that, verdant with foliage 
shed their shadows over that most celebrated equestrian 
way, ycleped St. Nicholas avenue. 

Gentle reader, J was the man, 

At the same hour, approaching from the opposite di- 
rection, a tall, handsome girl of about eighteen sum- 
mers eguid be observed. Her step had that peculiar 
elasticity which shows anxiety to reach the beloved ob- 
ject of her search. A gentle flush spread over her peach- 
like cheeks as she drew near the gentleman before men- 
tioned. That sweet girl was Sophia. We meet, and 
But no ; I cannot describe the rapture of our meet- 





ing! 

Things went on in this way for a couple of months. 
I found Sophia all that I could wish, and I was all that 
she desired. She scorned wealth: I was poor, and 
therefore escaped her scorn. She doted on mysteries : 
I was a complete one—therefore she doted on me. 
She loved romance: I had a particular reason for ro- 
mancing. What two peolep in the world could be more 
suited to each other? 

During our walksI discovered that Sophia hated any- 
thing commonplace or low. Thus she would have no 
objection to my poverty forcing me to abstain from din- 
ners for a week or a fortnight ; but she wouldhave hated 
me had I dared to mention that I was unromantically 
hungry, or expressed Mr. Pickwick’s desire for “ chops 
and tomato sauce.’ I also found that I hada rival, but, 
luckily, a rich one—therefore Sophia scorned him, but 
at the same time used him to make me jealous and our 
situation more romantic. I muttered his name—(which, 
by-the-way, was Jenkins)—in deep sepulchral tones that 
made Sophia tremble. I allowed my hair to grow, loos- 
ened my necktie, pulled down the ends of my moustache, 
and sighed like a goat-sucker. 

Sophia had, on her part, learned my address—indeed, 
Ihad made no secret of that, for it was a good one—being 
on Madison Avenue. She thought I had the drawing- 
rooms: I knew I had the back attic, but felt it would 
not be kind to undeceive her. 

It so happened that I had to go to Saratoga, on a small 
mitter of business during the week the racés were held 
in that town. Let not the gentle reader of this sad his- 
tory imagine that I am a betting man. Banish the 
thought! And yet if I do indulge a little in matters 
connected with the turf, noble lords and dukes have done 
the same, therefore I need not be ashamed, and——well, 
no matter—let it pass. 

My journey to Saratoga had proved unfortunate, and I 
returned bome tomy apartments—(I always put the “ s” 
in: it sounds better)—a sadder, if not a wiser, man: my 
heart full of eare—my pockets void of money. 
a eandle, which I found placed ready for me on the um- 


been placed on my table during my absence. I seized 
it instantly, and tearing it open, found that it was from 
Sophia, inviting me to dine at her father’s. Yes! the 
dear girl had persuaded her father to allow her to ask 
me toa dinner party. I have no doubt it cost her some 
little violation of the truth; but she had succeeded, and 
I should see her surrounded with that wealth and luxury 
that belonged to her, and which I devoutly hoped would 
soon belong to me. Overcome with pleasure, I blew 
out the candle, sprang into bed, and dreamed of white 
favors, carriages and horses, a balance at my banker’s, 
and Sophia! 

The next morning I arose and — at the same 
time, indulging in a light breakfast, composed of weak 
coffee and one of those small fish for which Long Branch 
is so famous, and ruminating over the state of my af- 
fairs. They stood thus: I was without money. So- 
phia’s dinner party came off on that very evening, and my 
necessity had compelled me to lend my dress suit to a sup- 
posititious uncle. What gyas I to do? It was trueI had a 
gold watch and chain, but Sophia had admired them, 
and I did not like to appear before her without them. I sat 
down and pondered over the situation, and came to the con- 
clusion that there was but one way, and that was to take 
out my dress suit, leaving my repeater in its place. I 
would wear the chain, and no one need know I was minus 
a watch. 

The evening arrived ; I had ey Py my toilet, and 
stood before the glass admiring the fit of my coat, and 
giving a few final touches to | white cravat. Taking 
my latch-key, I fastened it tothe end of my chain, in- 
stead of my watch, and fixed it in my waistcoat pocket ; 
I then gathered up the few miscellaneous articles which 
I had removed from the pockets of my walking-suit, and 
distributed them about my person, taking care that no 
pocket should bulge out to spoil the perfect set of my 
clothes, and ina few moments was driving rapidly to- 
wards the home of my dear Sophia. 

I cannot describe the luxury of old Wrenton’s man- 
sion—it was tremendous. The very street-door had a 
rich appearance about it, having two brass knockers on 
it; the hall was completely furnished; the stair-carpets 
were so thick that I felt as if I was walking on a hat- 
brush. The drawing-room was all glass and gold, the 
curtains of lace, the chairs and sofas covered with blue 
silk. I was nearly overpowered with the wealth dis- 
played ; but plucking up courage, I entered the room 
with a graceful bow and a firm eye, that already looked 
upon this magnificence as partly mine. I did all in my 
power to ingratiate myself with Sophia’s father—a short, 
fat, pimply, purple man, who breathed heavily through 
a brilliant nose—and flatter myself that I succeeded, for 
when the servant announced that dinner was served, 
Mr. Wrenton desired me to take Sophia downstairs. I 
saw my rival’s look of envy, for he was handed over to 
a fat old dowager; nevertheless, the wretch managed to 
be seated next to Sophia, and persisted in joining in our 
conversation. 

The party was a large one, the dinner excellent, and 
the wines superb. The conversation was general, and 
turned on traveling; and I was loud in condemning our 
railroads, comparing them to those of Europe, of which I 
had a large experience, having had afdifferent times to 
seek in foreign lands, that protection denied me by my 
own country. 

“Tt may be as you say,” said my rival, the horrid 
Jenkins, “ but for my part I prefer the American lines. 
You get more attention and civility from the officials.” 

“1 am sorry to say that I do not agree with you,” I 
replied, ‘and 1 am sure you would own I am right, had 
you been with me when I was going to Marseilles; or 
even more so had you traveled with me to Baden-Ba- 
den.” 

As I spoke I saw Sophia pees at me with pride. 

“ Things may have altered,” said Jenkins, “ but I tra- 
veled both France and Germany for ten years, when I 
was junior partner to Print, Calico & Co., but I never 
had any civility that I had not to pay heavily for.’’ 

I placed my eyeglass in my eye, and surveyed Mr. 
Jenkins with a look of contempt, at the same time ob- 
serving that J travel for pleasure, not business. 

“T didn’t,” replied Jenkins; “I traveled for the firm, 
and very well it paid me. One thing you must own: 
our menare quicker and more correct ”’ 

“Not at all,” said I, triumphantly. ‘“ Only last week 
I had to go to Saratoga, and on leaving the train I en- 
tered the refreshment-room and had a cup of coffee ; 
after which I left the station, forgetting to give up my 
ticket, as no one asked me for it.’, 

“You must excuse my scarcely crediting that, sir,’’ 














said Mr. Jenkins. ‘Are you sure you did not give up 
the ticket before entering the refreshment-room ?” 

| “T am positive of that,” I replied, ‘‘ and to prove what 
I said is correct I will show you the ticket, which by 


Lighting] chance I have with me.” 


As I spoke I cast a glance of scorn at Jenkins ; then 


orella-stand, Lerept slowly upstairs to bed, hoping to| turning disdainfully from him, I took the ticket from my 


forget my troubles in sleep. Placing the candle on a 
chest of drawers which served as a toilet-table, I gazed 
The sight was too much | Jenkins at once snatched it from her hand! 
for me, and [ turned away to find consolation in a flask 


in the glass at my haggard face. 


of spirits that [ always kept concealed in a hat-box. 


| pocket, and gave it to Sophia to pass to him. 


| Sophia glanced at it and screamed, and that brute 


‘“What’s this?” he exclaimed. ‘“ This is nota rail- 


f In| way ticket, but a pawnbroker’s one for a gold watch, for 
doing so my eyes fell upon a pretty pink note, that had/ $30, Ernest de Vere Madison Avenue, & 


ted to-day!” 


A titter ranround the room, and I felt sinking through 
the floor! It was but too true. In mistake Ihad given 
him that horridticket in memory of my repeater, instead 
of the railroad one! [ tried to laugh it off, but it would 
not do. My disguise was seen through, and I was un- 
done! 

A week afterwards-I read in the newspapers that 
Sophia had become Mrs. Jenkins—sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

N. B.—I still have that fatal ticket, but will willingly 
part with it for a trifle. 





“NOT DEAD YET!” 





I was the heir-at-law of a wealthy relative. He was, 
in short, my uncle. 

We had quarrelled, he and I. So, when he lay griey- 
ously sick, 1 was unable to allay my solicitude for his 
welfare by making inquiries at his house as to his state 
of health. 

But I knew that he was very sick, and soI took 
apartments opposite to his house, that I might be able 
to tell when he breathed his last. 

For I was an affectionate nephew, notwithstanding the 
deadly nature of our disagreements. I loved the oid 
man like a bird. 

For days and days I watched the old man’s window, 
but (oh! joy) no sign could I detect of his approaching 
dissolution. But I knew that it could not be far off. 

At last, oh! joy—I should say, oh! grief—my pa- 
tience was rewarded—lI mean the fatal blow came upon 
me like a thunderbolt. One day, in the full blaze of 
noon, his sorrowing widow came to the windows and 
closed the shutters ! 

All was, of course, over, and I was (oh! grief) the 
miserable owner of twenty thousand a-year! Oh, no! LI 
wasn’t! 

For in ten minutes or so, the grieving relict reopened 
the shutters, and all was as before! 

The old man was evidently not dead. His anxious 
wife had mistaken a slumber for death,and she had 
found out her mistake. But the good woman bore her 
disappointment bravely. 

Ha! Now! Now!! Now!!! Alas! also, alack !! 

It is but too true that he is no more. His widow 
again closes the shutters. This time, no doubt, she has 
good reason for what she does. 

And I possess twenty thousand a-year! But what of 
that ? hat is there in twenty thousand a-year to com- 
pensate me for the loss of an uncle, even though we 
were deadly foes? Nothing! at least, not much. Woe ! 

But stay, again! the shutters are re-opened! Again 
his weeping tamily have been misled. He is still 
amongst them, and they are happy. As for me, I am 
overjoyed, and in ecstasy fling the boot-jack at the 
chimney-glass and smash it. 

But stay! Again she closes the shutters! This time, 
at all events— 

Nay, she has re-opened them. The old man is evi- 
dently flickering, and his wife is uncertain whether he 
is yet alive or not. Anyhow, he is flickering—that’s one 
melancholy fact. 

Again she closes them. In seven minutes she re- 
opens them! Confound it, the woman’s a fool! 

I can stand it no longer. I must contrive to find out 
how matters stand. 

Ah! a man ina white apron leaves the house: he is 
evidently some tradesman—perhaps a carpenter who 
has come to measure—but no: no such—misery. 

“Tell me, gentle stranger, is the old man dead ? 
Why are the shutters continually opened and closed ?” 

“Lor, sir,” replied he, ‘‘l’ye bin a-layin’ on the gas, 
and we was a-darkening the room to see if the new 
chandelier gives light enough! It’s all right now, but 
I’ve had a precious bother with it.” 

“Ah! And the old man?” 

“He’s better, sir, I hear. When I left he was a- 
workin’ away in the back parlor with his dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs !” 





A FIREMAN WaiTEs To say: that if your pianoforte should catch 
fire, the best plan is to play on it. 





ConversaTIon in the horsecar: First Young Lady—Father say 
that we girls must be economical, for the panic has struck him 
What does your father say? Second Fourxg Lady—Oh, he don't 
say much; you know pa is so slow, that I don’t believe he'll hear 
the panic is in town till it has most gone away. 








| 
| 
| A cUBIOUs ILLUSTR«TION of th: living force of a name is to be 
seen in the title given to the Virgin Mary by the people of tke 
Basque Provinces. in the most ancient records of Chinese his- 
tory (the annals of the Bamboo Book, lately translated by Dr. 

Legge), the name Ishti7 appears as one of the titles of the Queen 

of the Stars. Among the ancient Assyrians, Jshtar was their 

chief female divinity; the celestial virgin mother. In Solomon’s 
time, the Syrian equivalent of the name was As’arte ; and in 
ll. Kings, the wise man himself is charged with having set up 
an altar to this fascinating goddess. In the Hebrew record, the 
spelling is Ashioreth. By Milton the name is given as 

“*.* * Astor th, among whom the Phoenicians called 
Ast rte, Queen of Heaven.” 

| Whether the Pheenician voyagers left the name in Spain, or 
whether the Basques brought it with them, in their original mi- 
gration westward, it is impossible to say, nor does it matter. It 
is there in common use to this day, a living name with a history 
of at least five thousand years. 
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THE ALBION. 








Little Miss Meddlesome. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Little Miss Meddlesome, scattering crumbs, 
Into the library noisily comes — 

Twirls off her apron, tilts open some books, 
And into a work-basket, rammaging, looks. 


Ont go the spools spinning over the floor ; 

Beeswax and needle-case stepped out before ; 

She tosses the tape-rule, and plays with the floss, . 
And says to herself, ‘‘ Now, won’t mamma be cross?” 


Little Miss Meddlesome climbs to the shelf, 

Since no one is looking, and, mischievous elf, 
Pails down the fine vases, the cuckoo-clock stops, 
And sprinkles the carpet with damaging drops. 


She turns over the ottoman, frightens the birds, 
And sees that the chairs in a medley are stirred ; 
Then creeps on the sofa, and, all in a heap, 
Drops out of her frolicsome mischief asleep. 


But here comes the nurse, who is shaking her head, 

And frowns at the Mischief asleep on her bed ; 

But let’s hope when Miss Meddlesomet'’s slumber is o’er, 
She may wake from good dreams and do mischief no more. 








Smoking in the House. 


By Kate Krocaet. 

The most curious character of my acquaintance, is the wife 
who does ,not like her husband to smoke in the house, or who 
desires him to retreat to the kitchen or the cellar, whenever 
he wishes to enjoy his cigar or pipe. 

Whose house she imagines it to be, for whose comfort and 





enjoyment maintained, and at whose expense supported, I can- 
pot understand. 

She will tell you that the hornd smoke moekes the curtains 
smell, and that the flivor of tobacco hangs about the place dis- 
agreeably. Well, I should think that it would be cheaper to buy 
new curtains, now and then. than to turn one’s husband out into 
the streets and taverns; and I am eure that it ought to be agree- 
able to a wife to bave her husband hanging about, even with an 
odor of tobacco. 

I do not defend the habit of smoking. It isa bad Labit, no 
doubt. But if a man be all right in other respects, a little smok 
ing will not hurt him. On tho contrary, some men seem to find 
it such a luxury after work or after meals, that it is a positive 
pleasure for me to see them smoke. 

If a wife can persuade her husband to give up smoking, s0 
much the better; but she will find this rather difficult after mar- 
riage. Whilea man is courting he will promise anything. Hap- 
py the women whose lover promises to stop smoking, and keeps 
bis word wl en he becomes her busband ! 

But I am not writing for such happy women now. I am writ-s 
ing for the women whose husbands will smoke and do smoke, 
but who are so foolish es to object to smoking in the drawing. 
room, and try to make smoking en offence, instead of a home 
comfort, like tea drinking. 

Fancy what the head of the house must feel, as he puts on his 
hat after tes, to go out and have a pull at his pipe. Fancy hi 
feelings when he has to say toa friend, ‘‘ My dear boy, we can’ 
smoke here. The missus doesn’t like it. °’’ It is a wonder the 
friend docen't reply, ** Well, then, let the missus go outeide 
awhile.” Many friends think it. 

My advice is to do everything to make a man’s home pleasant 
to him. If he likes emoking, let bim have all he wants of it in 
every room in the boure. The smoke will kill insects, the asbes 
will keep moths out of the carpet, and a little good-nature will 
teach a man to be as neat about his smoking, as yon would be 
about your tea. 

Every man’s home ought to be what he likes to have it. The 
moment you send him outside for an enjoyment, which he might 
have bad at home, you weaken his affection and injure yourown, 
infinence. Whatever he wil} do—eveu if it be injurious te bin— 
let him do it at home, where he is likely to be least harmed. 

“*What?"’ you ask, ‘* would you have us turn our home into a 
porter-house ?”’ 

Consider a moment, my dear sister, whether even that would 
not be preferatle to having yenr husband turn the_ porter-house 
into his home. 


Hurry ayp Cunsise are the two apprentices of dospatch and 
skili; but neither of them ever learned their master’s trade. 
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AN OBSERVER among the English factory girls describes their 
dinner hour amusingly. The crowds had assembled outside of 
acertain cheap cook shop in the half hour allowed for dinner. 
Among the girls was one ragged, scantily clothed child of about 
14. She stood for along period wistfully before the cook-shop 
window. All the others had gone, and tbis forlorn object still 
stood there rattling a few halfpence in her hand. Finally, with 
a longing look at the luscious display, she paused for a last sniff 
at the open door and then dashed off down the street. The ob- 
server followed, thinking that she was seeking a cheaper cook- 
shop, and pitying her. Sut she stopped at a store where 
second-hand finery was for sale—entered and in a few moments 
returned with a somewhat faded but still gorgeous bunch of 
artificial flowers, consisting of a rose, full blown, a poppy or 
two, and a fair sprinkling of wheat, With a glow of triumph 
on her wizened face, she cast an eager glance to the right and to 
the left, and spying close at hand the seeluded gateway of a 
timber yard, darted across the road, and crouching in a corner, 
was soon busy with her battered old hat on her knees retrim- 
ming it. 





+ > 


‘‘Waxo dares tospit tobacco juice on this car floor,” savagely 
asked a burly passenger on the Mobile train. ‘‘I dare,” quietly 
replied a slender youth, ‘‘andI didit.” ‘* You're the chap I'm 
ooking for,” ssid the ruffian; ‘‘ give me a chaw.” 








You Didn’t Mean It. 


By Lucy Leicnu. 


Of course you didn’t! It was all very well for you, my 
dear sir, to become very angry and to make all sorts of fierce re- 
solve, but everybody knows that your bark is worse than your 
bite, and that when you have cooled down a bit, there is nobody 
in the world so good-natured, so true-hearted, or so jolly as 
yourself. 

How I did laugh to myself, as I beheld you furiously striding 
across the lawn, as if you wore the giant's seven-league boots. 
You were in such a passion that you did not know where you 
were going, but marched plump into a bed of choice geraniums. 

How the gardener must buve stared next morning when he sur- 
veyed the damage! It was as if an elephant had been attempt- 
ing a quadrille. 

Bat it brought you alittle to your sensee. You know that 
tramping down flower-beds would not prevent your son from 
getting married, especially when you took into consideration the 
important fact, that the ceremuvy had deen concluded before 
you had any knowledge of it. 

No, my dear sir, I am no advocate for sons disobeying their 
fathers; but, then, fathers should be careful how they give their 
sons cause for disobedience. 

When Charles told you of bis love for Minnie Hurst, the 
daughter of your old neighbor, were you not delighted? Did 
you not throw your newepaper up in the air and tell him be had 
brought to you the best news in the world? 

Of course you did. 

You knew Minnie was acharming girl, and you thought what 
a capital wife she would make for Charlie. 

Nay, I'll be bound you were also thinking of the pride you 
would feel, when you were able to introduce her to your friends 
as “ my eon’s wife.” 

Didu’t you buy her that beantiful yold locket and chain she is 
so fond of wearing? And didn’t you send her a photograph of 
yourself, at the same time begging her to accept it as the por 
trait of the father of her future busband ? 

O, Simon, you must have been a goose to have forgotten all 
this? 

What had Minnie done, that you should seck to break off the 
match betweeu her aod Charlie! 

Supposing that you aud Minnie’s father could not agree on the 
question of Mr. Grant’s policy; what on earth had that to do 
with Charlic’s courtship? 

Bother politics; I wish‘there were no such things in the world, 
eepecially when they cause fathers to interfere with the happi- 
ness of their children. 

Surely you didu’t want to punish Charlie because neighbor 
Harst disagreed with you in politics? No, I know you didn’t. 

The truth ig, you didn’t know what you were about. Here 
was the minister actually engaged, the wedding dresses ordered, 
and nearly everyth*ng ready, when you must needs interfere, 
and declare that the wedding shonld not take place, because 
neighbor Hurst regarded Mr. Grant as a kiud of demi-god. 

I am perfectly ashamed of you, Simon. 

Of course you didn’t mean it; but then you have no right to 
say what you do not mean. It is setting a bad example; is it 
not? 

I'm glad to find you agree with me. Suppose you pat on your 
hat and come with me to neighbor Hurst’r. That’s right. Here’s 
your hat. Won't it be a surprise for them ? 

So jolly! 

They little think you are coming to have dinner with them. 
Never mind, the dinner will taste all the nicer ; but mind, not a 
word of politice. Come along. 





Ricnes DancErovs.—We have frequently wished we were rich, 
but observation has changed the bend of our desire somewhat 
The conduct of some of our wealthy men leads us to believe 
that no wealth is better than to acquire it as many do. Itisa 
fearful thought, that a strict account will be required in refer- 
ence to the way and manner in which it is acquired, and more 
fearfully important how we use it after it is acquired. If it 
comes honestly, and is held by us only in trust for Him who owns 
all things, and is used for His glory and the good of others, it is 
well; butif acquired by over reaching and over bearing, and 
comes through dishonest means, it will not atone that we feed 
the poor and help the needy, and even give it all away in deads 
of charity. But if acquired by false means and then alone used 
to satisfy our own selfish desires, itis a double crime in the 
sight of the world’s Creator and owner. We often hear the 
worshipper praying for the poor; that is well, but we seldom 
haer a prayer for the rich. We think he needs Divine help to 
bear the almost crushing load that follows him, 





Oxtp Lerrens.—Never burn kindly written letters; it is so 
pleasant to read them over when the ink is brown, the paper 1s 
yellow with age, and the hands that traced the friendly words 
are folded over the hearts that prompted them, under the green 
sod. Above all never burn love letters. To road them in after 
years is like a resurrection to one’s youth. The elderly spinster 
finds, in the impassioned offer she foolishly rejected twenty 
years ago, a fountain of rejuvenescence. Glancing over it, she 
realizes that she was once a belle and a beauty, and beholds her 
former self, in a mirror much more congenial to her tastes than 
the one that confronts her in her dressing.room. The ‘‘ widow 
indeed ” derives a sweet and solemn consolation, from thaletters 
of the beloved one who has journeyed before her to the far off 
land, from which there comes no message, and where she hopes 
one day to join him. No photographs can 80 vividly recall to 
the memory of the mother, the tenderness and devotion of the 
children who have left at the call of Heaven, as the epistolary 
outpourings of their love. The letter of a true son or daughter 
toatrue mother is something better than an image of the fea- 
tures—it is a reflex of the writer’s soul. Keep all loving letters ; 
burn only the harsh ones, and in burning them‘ forgive and for- 
get them. 





Pearls Misplaced. 








By Rev. GrorGr Ouarke. 





The other Saturday afternoon, as I was walking out to enjoy 
the fresh air and sunshine, I saw a small group of people assem- 
bled around a man who was talking to them earnestly. 

Upon approaching, I found that I had met with a street 
preacher, who was taking advantage of the half-holiday to speak 
to those whom he called his fellow-sinners. 

Feeling that I, too, was a fellow-sinner, I stopped to listen. 
The man spoke earnestly, but I hope you will not accuse me of 
any feeling of rivalry, when I say that his remarks about religio 
seemed to me very ill-timed. 

I long to turn street preacher myself for a little while and to 
say to the men, women, and children who had gathered about ; 
“Go on witb your walks, your talks, and your play. This ir 
your Saturday holiday. Enjoy it. You can praise God bs sts 
day, by resting from your arduous labors and enjoying His gio- 
rious works.” 

There are times and seasons, the Wise Man tells us, ror all 
things. Certainly, the street-preacher had chcsen the, wrong- 
time to speak of the Gospel. 

People listened for a few moments and then said, ‘Oh, rub 
bish,” and walked on. Some laughed ; some appeared indig- 
nant. Everybody felt that the man was out of place. And yet I 
who listened attentively all through the discourse, assure you 
that he spoke wordsof truth and soberness. Buthe spoke them 
at the wrong time. 

When the Scriptures tell us not to !cast our pearls before’ 


swine, they enunciate a truth which cannot be too much pondered 
on. 


I used to go to the races, and I noticed, every year, two men, 
with a black bannez bearing some such motto as ‘‘ Sinners, Re- 
PENT,”"who stood across the footpath leading to the course and was 
pushed and hustled by the throngs of merry-makers. I read in 
the papers that this custom is kept up even now. 

Do these men think that they are serving the cause of reli- 


gion? On the contrary, they are bringing it into ridicule and 
contempt. 


Most street-preachers are really moved by vanity. They like 
to hear themselves talk. They love the little importance which 
their position gives them. Doubtless they are in earnest ; but it 
is misguided zeal which they usually exhibit. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I do not deny that therej., 
vanity in the pulpit, nor real grace in the streets. My readers 
will find that in these papers I am perfectly frank, and quite a 
willing to acknowledge my own faults, as to point out those of 
other people. What I say is, that the street-preachers can do 


better work, than haranguing idle crowds upon holiday after- 
noons. 


The older I grow, the more I feel what St. Paul call the fool- 
ishness of preaching. The best work for God is done, not in the 
pulpit nor on the corners, but in (the home and by the bedside 
of the sick and of the afflicted. 

Now and then there comes a Boanorges, Son of Thunder, or « 
silvery-voiced preacher, born to win souls by scores, and when- 
ever I find such a one, no matter to what denomination he may 
belong, I thank God for him, and pray that his ministrations 
may bea blessed. His is a grand mission, and it is not aften be- 
stowed upon men. 

Unhappilly, most street-preachers imagine themselves succes- 
sors to these mighty missionaries, and are delighted to hear 
their own voices, and think themselves martyrs to truth, when 
their hearers revile and ridicule them. There is no more dan- 
gerous form of human vanity. 


It is bad enough to cast pearls before swine; but what if the 
swine should attempt to string the pearls ? 





Women oF Bustness.+-The last cOnsus returns, show more 
trades and professions among women than any one suspected. 
Besides women farmers, there are 45 female stock herders, §& 
barbers, 24 dentists, 2-hostiors, 3 professional hunters and 
trappers, 5 lawyers, 525 physicians, 97 clérgywomen, 7 sextons, 
10 canal women, 195 dray women, 1 pilot, 4 gas stokers, 33 gun- 
smiths, 7 gunpowder makers, 16 ship riggers, with a large num- 
ber of artisans, mechanics, printers, inventors, telegraph opera- 
tors, and teachers of navigation. Besides these are the great 
army of teachers of every description. Success to every woman 
who earns her bread ! 

Se ee 08 . 

HEtr ror Womry.—We need more vocations in which educa- 
ted woman can work, says the Doston Globe, without compro- 
mising either their respectability or their subsistence. There is 
a growing demand that professional and other occupations, 
now monopolized by men, should be open to the sex. ‘There 
are considerations of natural adaptations which, in the long 
run, will determine this question in particular employments. 
The moment that educated women make their mar« in any hon- 
orable occupation, more is done to obviata tbe evils of relying 
on the chances of marriage for support, than any amount of dis- 
cussion can accemplish. Education must be adapted to the 
circumstances of the pupils, and we trust the time is not far 
distant when a false idea of respectability will not prevent pa- 
rents from affording their daughters, such instructions as will fit 
them for an honest and honora ble independence. 

RRR in tn 

Goop TEMPER, and the equanimity which is its result, are gen- 
erally thought to be promotive of longevity. Yet, if we may 
believe ‘‘an eminent physician,’ quoted by Lord Jeffrey, ‘‘the 
weclthier members of the Society of Fiiends often die of stupid- 
ity, and rarely live to be 50; eat too much and take too little 
exercise, and, above all, have no nervons excitement.” This re- 
markable statement was made in 1813. Few persons will agree 
with its conclusions as a whole. It may, however, have the half. 
truth, and one which is by no means confined to the Friends, 
that a reasonable amount of nervous stimulus is healthful—its: 
absence being as injurious as an excess would be. It has been 
noticed that men who have worked hard for many years are of- 
ten carried off by some sudden or unlooked for attack ot dis- 
ease, soon after retiring from business. Radical changes of 
habit, indolence, and over-exertion are alike hazardous to per- 
fect health. 
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THHE ALBION. 








F.iom the Saturday Review. | 


MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS. 


A Few Suggestions, and Some Pertinent Comments. | can, is plainly desirable. 


There is no more generally accepted maxim amongst 


with the possession of anything like a soul. A thinking | their friends’ misfortunes with surprising equanimity ; 
man cannot go through the battle of life in a state of but even a personal calamity, such as pecuniary ruin, 
rollicking exhilaration, but to get what happiness we often finds a man of this sort making the best of it. Be- 
Everybody has to make up|fore admiring we ought to know whether such calmness 
ais mind. after a few years of experience, how he will/really indicates courage ; it may signify just the re- 
eim at this end; and that man certainly makes the wise-| verse. 


A man who has never dared fairly to look into 


writers of sermons and moral essays than that which’, ¢ choice whose provision for life includes the smallest |the state of his own affairs, and has thus got out of his 


prescribes the duty of making the best of things. In 


amount of illusions. 


one form or another it contains the pith of the consola-| 5. to put up with evils that might be remedied , and to 


tion generally offered to us when suffering under any 
calamity. You have lost one of your dearest friends ; 
you are exhorted to remember that if he had lived long- 
er he would have suffered many more pangs ; that if he 
had lived at Timbuctoo you would never have had the 
advantage of his acquaintance; and that if you had not 
paid him some proper attentions you would now have 
been bitterly reproaching yourself. In short, you are 
invited to send forth your imagiaation into the bound- 
less regions of the might have been, and to take com- 
fort in reflecting that beneath the actual abyss into 
which you have fallen, yawns another conceivable abyss 
of which you have been lucky enough to stop short. 
From the most serious, down to the most insignificant 
troubles of life, the same kind of soothing ointment is 
applied to men’s spiritual wounds. You have lost a 
fortune—rejoice that you have a pittanee left to keep 
you out of ‘the workhouse; you are suffering from tooth- 
ache—be thankful that you have not also a pain in your 
stomach; a steady rain sets in just as you are about to 
take a holiday—congratulate yourself upon possessin 
an umbrella, and think of the beautiful lights an 
shades, which might have have been one monotonous 
breadth of sunshine. Everybody must have suffered at 
times under well meant exhortations of this kind, whose 
conventional nature is indeed more or less carefully 
hidden, but whose substance is formed out of these 
old commonplaces. The gomeral formula is pain- 
fully simple.. However much you are suffering, the 
boundless fertility of human imagivation will always 
enable you to picture some additional aggravation; it 
can hardly ke said of anybody that all the avenues by 
which pain can approach him are so thronged, that there 
is not room for additional grief to force an entrance; 
and till that happens there is always room for applying 
this wearisome comfort. There are people who, if they 
saw a man being broken on the wheel, would remark to 
him that, at any rate, he had fine weather for the pur- 
pose. 
NOW TO THE UNREGENERATE HUMAN BEING 


nothing is more vexatious than this mode of consolation. 
As a general rule, all comforters have been officious and 
disagreeable people since the days of Job. The differ- 
ence between comforting a sufferer and triumphing over 
his misfortunes is occasionally imperceptible, and when 
the triumph takes the form of bombardment with moral 
platitudes it is specially offensive. The sophistry, more- 
over, is in this case so transparent, that one feels that 
one’s intellect is insulted at the same time that one’s 
moral character is depreciated. 

The statement that ‘things might have been wors.’ 
is as universally applicable, and therefore has as little 
special application in any given case, as the statement 
that two and two make four. “ Things might have been 
worse,” said the manin a wise old popular legend, 1s 
the devil was carrying him off to hell. “How so?” 
esks his acquaintance. ‘‘ Why the devil,”’ he answers, 
“might have made me carry him.” Fortunate, indeed, 
is the person who has not been irritated by friends act- 
ing in the spirit of this consistent optimism, and who 
take credit to themselves for so acting, as though it were 
an indisputable proof of virtue. 

Of all 
man to the verge of distraction, probably Mark Tapley 
must have been the most roomed offensive. He was 


, 


of course a hollow impostor, though Dickens never 
found him out; for a man of genuine cheerfulness does 


not insist upon telling the world and himself that he is 


” 


* jolly ” every five minutes, but, apart from the ques- 
tion of sincerity, such a walking platitade, dashing his 
wretched little bit ot morality in your face whenever 
you were out of spirits, would have justified his sum- 
mary assassination—speaking of course from the point 


of view of the Western States. 
MARK TAPLEY, 


the companions who ever drove an innocent 


them. ‘They put up a veil which serves pretty well for 
a time, and enables them to denounce as a cynic every- 


course, disappears just when it is really wanted. 

There was a time, as we know, when the doctrine 
was adopted by the philosophers, who undertook to 
prove mathematically that “ whatever is is right.” They 
certainly did not succeed more than other philosophers 
in practically comforting mankind; and, on the whole, 
the world has not much missed poor Pangloss and the 
school whom he represented. When Pope tried to ex- 
pound the same theory in verse, it took all the poetry 
out of his sparkling couplets. The essential discord 
showed itself when it was attempted to set the theory 
to music. 

A poet may be rapt in ecstasy by contemplating 
the beauties of the universe, or be plunged into despair 
at the horrors around him; but this placid optimism 
which, without explicitly denying the existence of evil, 
proved that, in some way or other, it was very muchthe, 
same thing as good, was totally alien to any true poet- 
ical mood. With the decay of the old schools both of 
poetry and metaphysics, this quiet fashion of skimming 


fashion. We are living in times when the wear and 
tear of life is far too great for any such flimsy armor of 
optimism. But the doctrine, though it is no longer cur- 
rent in the higher intellectual spheres, is as popular as 
ever ata lower altitude. We need not remark here 
upon the grave mischiefs which are worked by it in the 


saying peace when there is no p:ace, are pretty gener- 
ally recognized in theory. At the present moment we 
are content to put out of view, the annoyances which it 
causes in private life. 

THE PROPENSITY TO MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS 

is generally found in combination with those smaller 
virtues, which are more annoying to one’s neighbors than 
most vices. The man who rises at five cvery morning, 
who always ties up his letters with red tape, and who is 
convince 
an hour too early than half a minute too late, is frequent- 
ly given to making the best of things, The duty of doing 
so, is a moral maxim just big en-ugh fur him to under- 
stand. He probably reflects upon it in the early morn- 
ing at the time when his cold bath is bringing out that 
glow, physical and moral, which makes him an offense 
to weaker vessels during the rest of the day. 

The ruddy, jovial person who gets himself up after 
the country gentleman type, or the more unctuous va- 
riety of popular preacher, is apt to be perspiring this 
doctrine at every pore. It isa pleasure to him to meet 
somebody in distress, upon whom he may discharge 
boisterous comfort through his favorite aphorivm, as a 
fire engine sends cold water through a hose. If he ac- 
quires some dim consciousness of the fact, that his kind 
exhortations sound like a bitter mockery to his victims, 
it only increases his sense of virtue. They cannot 
comfort themselves under the loss of a wife by the 
reflection, that they still have several first cousins and 
money enough to pay for a handsome monument. 
only proves that they have not studied so well, as he, the 
great art of properly directing their sentiments. 
course he will deny in the most pathetic manner that he 
would ever advise anything like self deceit. 
not avowedly ask a sufferer to profess that a toothache 
is rather a pleasant distraction than otherwise ; he only 
recommends him to fix his attention upon his great toe 
or some other remote part of his body which may appear 
to be enjoying good health. And, in fact, there are 


eavy burden of melancholy. The person 


acter; and accordingly he set to work, proving in a hun- that he does not sympathise with grief, but that his 
dred different ways that we ought to make the best of constitutional buoyancy makes sympathy in him com- 


things, to look at the bright side of the world, and, so 
far as our own life is concerned, to ignore the fact that 
it is full of dark shadows and ominous forebodings. Al- 
thouzh this school has fortunataly declined in favor, its}: ‘ Bete . 
favorite dogma still retains a wide popularity, and few if we may coin a word, easily intoxicable. 
maxims are more irritating when retailed for private 
consumption, or more mischievous in their bearing upon 


public affairs. 


this, that wt are to reconcile ourselves to the inevitable | g 


happy, just as half a glass of wine makes some men 


THE MAN WHO IS UPSET 


For the doctrine practically comes to by the first glass has generally had a certain number of] Di8est loy to ha it.” 
asses before the first; and the man who makes 


drunk, There are, we say, such people as these—men,| saying a ‘ work in season.” 
But we are doing, and was toli by one of the men that they had been 
inclin&d, as a rule, toa vehement suspicion in both cases, loyin. 


Most people arrange matters so| depth without knowing it, is just the man to be cheerful, 


because he still does not look into the future, but caleu- 


attempt to meet the irremediable by blandly ignoring|lates that on the whole his friends cannot let him starve. 


To have a noble disregard for prudential considerations, 
to marry, for example, on general principles, and trust 


body who likes to look things in the face, but which of|to your children being brought by an enlightened 


public, is indeed generally regarded as a noble action; 
and it is certainly the legitimate consequence of making 
the best of things. Economists, however, have express- 
ed some doubt whether such actions are beneficial either 
to the actor or to the nation ; we are quite certain that 
they are anything but beneficial to his neighbors. 


CUBA! Two Hundred Years Ago! 


We extract the following quaint description of the Island which 
is now the talk of the world, from a very curious work, entitled 
The Great Historica’, phical and Poetical Dictionary &c., &e., 
by Several Learned Men. Printed in London for Henry Rhodes, near 
Bride-Lane in Fleet street ; Luke Meredith, at the Star, in 8t. 
Paul’s Church-Yard ; John Harris, at the Harrow, in the Poultry 
and Thomas Newborough, at the Golden-Ball, in St. Paul's 
Church-Yard, MDCXCIV : 

Cuss, That is, the greatest of the Antilles in the Northern 
Sea is about 230 Leagues in length, 40 in the broadest parts, and 
fifteen in the narrowest. The soil is very fruitful and the Air 
better than at Hispaniola. It is divided by a Ridge of Mountains, 
whence a great number of small Rivers spring that are all well 
stocked with Fishes called Lisa’sand S be li’s, that is, Barbel and 








over the great problems of the universe went out of| Shad. Their Forests are full of Cedar-trees of an extraordinary 


height and bigness, which the Inhabitants make Canou’s of, that 
is, Boats made of the Bodies only, hewed and worked, that can 
hold above fifty men. There are also Wild Vines that bear a 
great quantity of Soure grapes, because they aro not looked after. 
The Caninga that grows there is a Tree whereof the Bark has the 
taste of Cinnamon ; it is made use of to season ana spice Meat, 
and for a Remedy as Cassia. Their Pasture feed. a great num- 
ber of Cattle. On the Southern side area great many.” ‘ands, 


spheres of politics or commerce. The evil results of| which the Spaniards call Jardin de La Keyna, where thers are Sea 


Tortoises so strong and big that they can walk with five Men up- 
their Backs. This Island is very rich in Metals ; for ‘here are 
several Rivers in it that have very fine gold. It was formerly 
divided into several Provinces, wherecf each had its particular 
Cacique or Primav z; Muzi, Bayamo, Cu:yba, Camagueyo, Macacam, 
Xiqui, Uhimr, The River Queyte is very remarkable for the 
great number of Crocodiles it nourishes. The ancientest of its 
Towns is St. Jago or St. James, which was builtin 1514. At the 
end of one of the best and greatest Ports in America it has a 
Cathedral, whereof the Bishop is suffragan of the Archbishop of 


&| St. Jago, and has very many and good Brass (?) mines at three 


Leagues distance. The Town of San Saivador in the Provinoe ot 


of the great truth that it is better to be half| Bayamo, is thirty Leagues from the Town of St. Jacques, in a very 


fertile and pleasant Country, In the Road betwixt San Salvador 
and San Jago are a great quantity of Flint-stones of different 
sizes, but all so round that they might serve for Cannon-bullets. 
The strongest Town is Havana, whose Port is famous both for 
its gocd and safe Anchorage, as also for the two Castles capable 
to stop the greatest Fleet in the World. The Town is also de- 
fended with a very well fortified Castle, and so opposed to shi 

that draw near the Port, that it can better them behind, whilst 
the other two batter on both sides. All the Spanish Fleets 
that come from the firm Land, from Southern 4merica, new Spain 
and the Islands anchor here for fresh Water and Refreshments ; 
and in the Month of Sep'ember they get by the Streights of Ba- 
hama into the Northern Sea, and thence into Spain. The Gover- 
nor of the Island and the other Royal officers keep their resi- 
dence here, it being one of the richest and best towns in ¢ mer¢- 
ca, both for its Port and great Commerce. There are also six 
Boroughs or Habitations of Christians, St. Jucques, Barcacoz, Bay- 
amo, the Port of Princes, the Holy Ghos' and the Havano. Each 
Village has thirty or forty Families, besides St. Jacques and Ha- 
vana, that have each about eighty Houses ; yet there are but few 
Slaves, many having hanged themselves to be nd of the Miser- 
ies they underwent in Mines. There goesa story on this subject, 
viz., that Seigneu» Vaseo Porcahos, Steward to one of the chief 
Inhabitants, understanding that the Jdians who were under his 


That| Command, had all agreed to hang themselves, went to meet 


them with a Curd in his hand at the place they intended to exe- 
cute the Design. As soon as he saw them come, he walked to- 


For of| ward them, and said they were Fools to think he was not aware 


of all their Designs, that he well kniw what they were then 


He does} #bout, and therefore was come to hang himself along with 


them, to plague them in the other World a thousand times 
more than he did in this. This Discourse made the Indians 
change their Resolution, and come back along with him to 
obey all his Orders. 
A, Latin Havina, the Chief Town of Cuba, one of the 
Two great Islands in the Gulf of Mexico, well fortify'd. A 
noted Port of good Trade in the North of the Island, opposite 
‘Tis 


some people so enviably constituted that a small plea-| Firéia, and the usual Residence of the Governor of Cuba. 

sant object elevates them more than a great unpleasant, also the Rendezvous of the Ships bound for Spain, from all parts 
object depresses them. They are people, so to speak,|° bd a ee oe for one another, till all being met to- 
of small _— gravity, who cannot be submerged ee wel Se Seen 6 Rieme She Gl give 


unfortunately, has become the prophet of a popular| Without a ; : 
school. ‘The fondness of his aie for him Bh eer who makes the best of things professes to be of this| Inhabitants 


Dickens took him to be really an admirable type of char-|*¢™perament. 


be well Fortify’d, yet the Buccanters a few years since, with a 
small number of Ships Surpriz’d and Plunder’d it, making the 
pay a vast sum to save it from being burnt. It is 


It is not, he would have you believe, the best frequented Port of all the Wes! Indies. 





_ Gre THE GoveRNoR*THE KETTLE !—The following good story, 
is told of the present Bishop of Litchfield, tngland. While 


patible with exhilaration ; he does not deny the exist-| lately walking in the Black Country («hich comprises the iron 
ence of evils, but the smallest grain of good makes him|*24 °o#! region! etween Warwickshire, and is the most benighted 


portion of Great Britain) the Bishop saw a number of miners 
seated on the ground, and went toward thea with the object of 
He asked them what they were 
* The Bishop evinced some astonishment, and asked 
for an explanation. ‘ Why, yersee,” said one of the men ‘‘ one 
of us has fun’a kettle, and we been atryin’ who can te'l the 
The Bishop was shocked, and read the 
men a lecture, telling them among other things, that he had 
been taught that lying was an awful offence, and that in fact so 


hardships of life not by accomodating ourselves to them|the best of > is generally held to be serene) strongly had this been impressed upon him, that he never told 


as well as we can, but by making believe that they dojeither by the a 
y g y 2 


not exist. 
should retain as much cheerfulness as is compatib 


It is well and right that human —— want of courage to look at the worst. 
e 





course a great many people who can make the best of| the kettle.” 


sence of strong feeling or by the} lie in the whole conse of his life. The Bishop had barel 
g There 4 e of finished, when one of the men who had Se mage p Bre ee ~ 4 


lent, exclaimed, ‘ Gie the Governor the kettle; gie the governor 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


We buy and sell Goverment Borns, Goup and 
Gop Coupons at current market rates. 

We buy and sell Investment Srocks and 
Bonps at the Stock Exchange on Commission 
for Cash. 

We make Coxzgorions for merchants and all 
others, at all points in the United States and 
Osnada. 

We receive Deposits subject to draft at sight, 
aod allow interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 

We issue Cestivioatss OF Dsposrr available in 
a'l parts of the country, and ia cases of Special 
Deposits allow interest at ‘ates to be agreed 
upon. 

We Coxusor Divipenps, Coupons, INTEREST ON 
Usrrep Srares RegisTeRep Bonpa, and attend to 
Banking business generally, for ont of town 
Banks, Bankers and Correspondents, on reason- 
able terms. 

We call attention to the present favorable 
opportunity for investment in Cewrran Paorric 
and Wesrzan Pacizio Goutp Bonps, which are 
aclively dealt in, both in this country and in 
Europe, and which at current prices are every- 
way desirable. 

Fux & Harton, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securitien, 


5 Naasau St eet, N. Y. 





Bankruptcy of National Banks 


The Chicago Tribune says: A most important 
decision was given on December 80th, 1873, by 
Judge Blodget, of the United States District 


Court, in the cese of the Manufacturers’ National 
Bavk of Chicago, to the effect that a National 
Bavk cannot be thrown into bankruptcy. The 
Court held that the sections of the National Cur- 
rency act which provide for the appointment by 
the Comptroller of the Currency of a Receiver, 
in cases where the solvency of the bank are in 
question, were not superseded by the National 
Bankrupt law passed two years subsequent. If 
this decieion is sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there is no mode of prc- 

edure againet a National Bank that refuses to 
pay its depositore, but in an action of debt, ac- 
cording to the usual process prior to the passage 
of the Bankrapt law, 

The recent decision of one of the Courts, that 
hotel-keepors were exempt from the provisions 
«f the National Bankrupt !aw, was apparently 
made on the merely technical ground that hotel- 
keepers were pot mentioned in the Bankrupt 
law. But the Bankrupt law doos specify ‘* bank- 
ere,’’ and the ground for this decision in regard 
to National Banks seems to be that a standard 
condition for all National Banke is required in 
the National Currency act, and that this con. 
dition is an evidence of solvency. The deliu- 
quencies from this standard condition which call 
for the appointment of a Receiver by the Comp- 
troller of the Carrency are specified in the Na- 
tional Currency act as follows: ‘* When capital 
stock is below the legal minimum ; failure to 
make the specified reserve good ; deficiency in 
special sarplus ; failure to appoint redeeming 
agent, or to redeem notes; failure to sell capital 
stock ; for certifying checks unlawfully.’’ 

The National Currency act, however, provides 
no test of the general character of the bills re. 
ceivable held by a National Bank, and in view 
«f this defect of the law it appears that if Na- 
tional Banks are exempt from the provisions of 
the National Bavkropt law, they muy really be 
insolvent and yet cannot be thrown into bank- 
iuptey like other debtors. 


EE 
The Railroad Problem. 


Although we are suffering a relapse into the 
era of railroad constraction in New England, we 
are also making still greater progress in the 
work of railroad management. Since consolida 
tion iu 1867 the rate per ton per mile for freight 
upon the Boston and Aibany Railroad has been 
from 3.62 cents to 2.18 cents, or very nearly 
forty per cent., and the rate for passengers from 
264 to 254, or about four per cent. The im. 
mense increase of freights, therefore has been 
moved at a vastly less cost per ton, while the 
passengers, who had not increased in anywhere 
near the same proportion, and who have also 
been provided with much costlier vehicles, have 
not experienced much reduction in rates. The 
average cost to the road of transporting a ton 
and @ passenger, per mile, has fallen within the 
past jyear from 1.778 to 1,711 cents, These 
figures indicate the key to the solution of the 
whole railroad question. Keep the railroads out 
of politics, give them no business at the State 
Hoose or in Wall street, but make them attend 
to the development of their calling, avd the 
study of the economies of transportation by 
holding them to a strict responsibility, and we 
shall yet have a railroad, as cheap as circum- 
stances will admit, and as honest as human 
nature permits in any business.—Springfield 

publican, 








Tae Deruscr Cons Excuance Fire Insurance 
Company.--The Receiver of this deceased con- 
cern will pay on demand a dividend o* twenty 
per cent on the capital stock. 


Sup, atist 


VASELINE. 

One of the most singular articles which has re- 
cently come toour notice, is a new product from 
Petroleum called Vaseline, and, as it is one which 
promises to be of considerable value in the arts, 
and to enter into very general use for medicinal, 
pharmaceutical and toilet purposer, we will 
briefly describe it. 

Vaseline is a highly concentrated cf 


CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


RENCH & TRAVERS—LIMITED PARTNER- 

SHIP—NOTICE is oy Ope that a limited 
partnership has been formed by the undersigned, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the State 
of Mew York relating to limited partuerships, and the 
acts amendatory thereof, upon the following terms: 
First—The name or firm under which the said ner- 
ship is to be conducted is FRENCH & TRAVERS. | 
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petrok um refined, without distillation or chemi- 
cals, by a process discovered by Mr. Robert A. 
Chesebrough of this city, whioh process being 
similar to that by which white sugar is made, 
it is consequently perfectly neutral and chem'- 
cally pure. 

As manufactured, Vaseline appears eu a dense 
oleaginous substance of a light translucent opa! 
color, and is of the consistency of jelly which it 
resembles, and pozsesses neither odor nor taste. 
It will nut change nor become rancid, will neither 
crystallize nor oxydize, but will retain it: 
purity and sweetness after years of exposure. 

Petroleum in its crude state, has long been 
used medicinally and with occasional astonish 
ing results, but its offensive odor and cclor hae 
limited this use, while the impurities oon- 
tained in it serve to neutralize its value asa 
remedial agent, andif refined by the ordinary 


methed, viz.:; by distillation and chemicals, its 
medicinal properties are lost, and dangerous 
elements introduced. Thus, the value of the 
Chesebrough process, which leaves the substanc: 
dense and pure, wRh its rare medical virtues, 
not only all retained, but developed and increased 
by concentration, will be apparent. Many of 
our leading physicians in New York are now 
using Vaseline extentively in their practice and 
with most excellent results. Dr. Egbert Guern- 
sey in writing of it recently says: “1am using 
Vaseline so much and with such good resulte, 
that I should hardly know how to get along 
without it. Itis in my estimation, one of the 
most valuable remedies in our armament ot 
drugs.” Dr. J. Titus Deyo, of the Dispensary in 
42nd Street, speaks of the easy cure which it 
effects in the large nomber of acute and chronic 
diseases which daily come under his notice. He 
writes that he uses it both internally and exter- 
nally in a vast variety of disorders, especially 
rheumatism, di of the membranes, 
for the cure of catarrh wherever manifested, and 
for eczema and skin diseases of all kiuds. Also 
that a large number of burns, scalds and wounds 
have been more quickly relicved and healed by 
Vareline, than by any treatment he has hitherto 
employed. 

From the above, which are only samples of 
the evidence received, it would seem that 
the value of this substance as a remedial 
agent is determined, and that it is capable of 
almost universal application to the varioas bodily 
affections inherited by humanity. As an 
emollient, it is claimed to be superior to 
glycerine or to any substance yet discovered 
in softness and healing qualities, being admir- 
ably adapted to tvilet purposee. For chapped 
hands and lips, sun burn, mosquito bites, and 
for use after shaving, it is unequated, and pre- 
serves the skin in a soft and healthful condi- 
tiov. Pure Vaseline exquisitely perfumed has 
been already introduced largely by the well- 
known firm of Colgate & Co. as a pomade for 
the hair, under the name of ‘' Pomade Vase- 
line.’’ It is undoubtedly the purest and best 
preparation for the hair extant, promoting its 
growth sand loxuriance, and keeping the hair 
and head sweet and clean, and what is of im- 
mense value in this climate, where 80 many men 
become prematurely bald, preserving and 
strengthening the bair. For pharmaceutical 
use, Vaseline bids fair to supply a want which 
has long been felt and never yet supplied. In 
the endless variety of ointments, cerates and em- 
brocations which are in use, something has to 
be used as a base for their admixture, and 
hitherto animal or vegetable substances have of 
necessity been relied on, such as lard, suet or 
olive oil. But all these, in time decay and be- 
come rancid, thus impairing and destroying the 
valae of the admixture, and necessitating con- 
stant fresh preparation. On the contiary, Vase 
line never changes, but will preserve indefinite- 
ly the medicaments incorporated intoit, and will 
add to, rather than detract from their value. 

It would almost seem, as though one of the 
lost arts was restored in this substance, viz, 
‘** the precivus ointment of the accients.’’ There 
is ample evidence going to prove that both the 
Greeks and the Romans, as well as the Egyp- 
tiane, had knowledge of and obtained petroleum 
in small quantities Its rarity at that time 
would warrant a high price, and if we cannot 
prove, we at least cannot deny, that from it. 
they also understuod how to make the curious 
product described in this article. 

During the winter many of our readers will 
have occasion to use Vaseline in one form or 
another, and we doubt not that they will find 
it all we have claimed for it. It should be borne 
in mind that it is not a patent medicine. There 
is no wonderful ingredient in it known only to 
tue proprietor. It is simply a concentrated 
jelly made from petroleum. We understand 
that it is put up for sale, both pure and as pom 
made, in four ounce and pound bottles, and 
can be obtained at all the Homevupathic pbar- 
macies and at the leading drug stores. Otber 
uses for Vaseline, and its application to various 





large demand-bad developed for it, 





purposes and arts are constantly arising, and we|gans, I!lustrated Catalogucs Mailed, Great 
should not be surprised to learn hereaftes that &| inducements to the trade, A large discount 


Third—The names of all the general and special part- 
ners interested in the said partnership and their respective 
places of residence are as follows, that is to say; The 

eneral partners thercin are Seth B. French and John 

ravers, Jr., both of whom reside in the city, county and 
Stete of New York. The special partner therein is Wil- 
liam R. Travers, who aso resides in the city, county and 
State of New York. 

Fourth—-The said William R. Travers, as such : pec al 
partner, has contributed $100,0C0 of c:pital to the oom- 
mon stock in United States cu: rencyi 

Fifth—The said part bi o 
day of January in the year 1874, and is to continue until 
= termivate upon the 3lst day of December in the year 

S76. 
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For Boys & Young Gentlemen, 
126 and 128East Twenty-Fourth Street. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE 


“BOARDING anp DAY SCHOOL. 


NINETEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
College, Business, West Point, Annapolis, French, 


German, Spanish, &c, Primary Department, Gymnasium | 
on the Ist) Twenty-five Teachers. 
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Director and Proprietor. 
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limited co » We respectfully solicit the pat: on- 
age of our friends. 
Office of French & Travers, Uotten Brokers, 17 William 


Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


” New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject: 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tu 
New AMERICAN CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful caglleation to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and t revo- 














ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. LOUISE PUTNAM, 
Will open the Eicuta Year of her School, 


AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON, Tass., 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 18738. 


Rerers sy Peamission“to her patrons the late Mrs 
Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. William M, Evarts ; also 
vo the late Right Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D, ; Right 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central New 
York ; Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, D. D., Bishop 
of New Jersey ; and Rey. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard 
University. . 

Circulars may be obtained by addressing Miss Potnam. 


Gannett Institute, 


BOSTON, Mass. 

Formerly Chester Square Schoo!) for Young Ladies 

Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, 

Location, &c., unsurpassed by any American Female 

College. The Twent1eTu Year will begin THURSDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 18th, 1873. 
For Catalogue and Circular, apply to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principat, 
69 CHESTER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 








lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial ard industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our qeeceien knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
— oe the particulars. Great battles have been fought 

d important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet peooeesse onl or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the ed: i 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish 


in the news 


of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to gi 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

_ The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘Uhey embrace all 
of sciencejand of natural history, and depict the most 
mous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics an 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re- 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character. 
_This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on (de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic ;Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extza Cloth, per VOl.. ccccccccvccsccccses $5 00 

In Library Leather, per vol....-..sececeeee 6 00 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol 7 00 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, Per VOl...sseeee - 8 00 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per val eeccreccvcccococccees 10 00 
Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
Specimen pages of the ‘“* American Cyclopedia,” show- 
ing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on appli- 
cation. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
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YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY | 
MOUNT &8T. TOHN. 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co., N- Y. 


Tnis INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
‘HE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 


and refined education. 


The Scholastic Year is divided into two 


sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 


week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Foreign LancuaGes anp DaawinG FORM 


Exrpa (HanGes 


For further information apply te the Morwer Superior, 


Convent of Mercy, GreensusH, 
RENSSELAER COUN SY, N. ¥. 





SCHOOL OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
East 49th Street, NEW YORK. 


FAOULTY: 


F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 
T. EGLESTON, Ls) E.M. Mineralogy and Metallurgy 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E. M., Mining Engineering. 


CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and 


— bh ° 
OHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botan 


CHARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., General Chomistry 
WILLIAM @.’PEOK, LL.D., Surveying. 
JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Mechanics and Physics. 
JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M.D. L. L, D. Geology. 


The plan of thi School embraces a three-years’ course 
sdosree of ENGINEER OF MINES, or BACHELOR 
For admission, candidates for a degree must an ex- 
ination In Arithmeti “Algebra, ones ent Plain 





549 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Trigonometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are ad 
mitted without examination an may pursu any or allo 


bh 











200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New and Second Hand, of First-Class Makers 
will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, oron Imstal- 


the 


ject, —— 
For farther information, and for catalogues apply to 


Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 


Dean of the Faculty. 





ments, or forrent, in Oltty cr Country, during 
this Financial Crisis, and the Holidays, by 
HORACE WATERS & SUN, No, 451 Broad- 
wey thanever before «ffercd in New York, 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Cele. 
brated Pianos, Concerto and U:chestral Or. 











s, Church Sunday-Schools,, £0, 







ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


@@ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand, 


Any color sent Poe peeeng on receipt 
of Two Dotiars by 
aR. C, Root, Anthony « Co,, 
| Stationers, New York. —s + 
@@™ Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, &c. 
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THE ALBION. 





7 








INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13523404-25: 
Loca ComMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 

e No. & Wall Street. 
FRAME, 
No.’s 88 WALL 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, | 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
STREET ze 202 Broapway, New York. 




















LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available in 
RE he it el een, Set $250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- | 
a of capital, if any, has this day | 





ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. | 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


ADRIATIC 


INSURANGE COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


WM, A. SEAVER, President, 
C. D, HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 














OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 





119 BROUDWAY, \. 
NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 


fairs of the Company is published in uanatiy with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


(saan os aaapctte atone ates $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 
to Dee. 3 $1, 1873, soceaive.. 736,774 40 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.. $837,170 17 
This Compavy hes issued no Pottet+s, exeept 
on Cargo and Freight tor tne Voyage, 
NO RI: me, HAVE BKEN zenue UPON 

HULLS OF VESSEL 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PeTIOd AB AHOVE....ceeereeceeeereeecereess 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
—_— ad. _— peri 


-$41,410 8 
THE E COMPANY ‘HAs THE ee ASSETS: 


Cash in Bank........-sseesseeee 
United States and other stocks. . .410,895 73 


Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 





——-—- $749,993 11 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 117,087 04 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.... cecceecceeece Oereeerees 74,648 95 

a i el $1,001,220 08 


SIX PER CENT. INTEKEST on the outstanding Cer- 

tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 

¥ their legal re presentativ es, on and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 

THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 

deemed and psid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 

legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 


een voted by the Board of Directors. | v 


OFFICE OF THE 


RESOLUTE 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Organized JULY 18th, 1857. 
151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GIHON, President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 247n, 1873. 


Ja THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 
CEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine | Risks from b 

Jan., 1872, to 3lst 9 sss aansonnwes “95,918, 019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

Ws Mi Bocchecatecscoapenedendenstesende 2,079,659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... . 97,988,679 40 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1872, 

to ‘Ist December, 1872........+eeeseeeeeee $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same 

SM ces vedscaces caeeshas ++ $2,389,844 82 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PCDBES...... +0008 eecccecccess $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks........+.+.++ 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and *ponds and Mortgages 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 








the Com ny, estimated at........seee+ees 499,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable ++ 2,755,374 14 
Cash 1n Bank......... Oc ccccercccccccecccocs 265,098 8! 

Total amount of Assets........+++++- $15,571,206 13 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding ng certifi- 

ae of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

ee! i gee on and after Tuesday, the 4th of 
ruary nex 

The pet Ra certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paii to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th of Febru- 

ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for tho year endin, 
Sist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issue 
on and after Tuesday, the Ist of April next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





day of February, from which date interest thereon wil! 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled t» the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Serip of *HIRGY-KivVe Pr R 
CEN P. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after [UESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 





JOUN K. are ~ WILLIAM LECONEY, 
a FRANCIS PAYSON, 


~ M. RICHARDS, 
ih 'C. SOUTHWICK, 


~ , 
WM “HEGEMAN, - GEORGE W. SMITH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
ADAM T. BRUCE OHN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 


A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST. 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 

Tuomas Hace, Secret ary. 











J.D. Jones, Josern GaILiarRD, JR., 
Cu. ries DENsS1s, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorr, James Low, 


Henry Co.1, 

Josian O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarurs H. Russevy, 
Lowe. Hotsrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Pretres, 
Caves Bakstow, 

A. P. Pitvot, 
Wituam E. Donor, 
Tavip Lanr, 

James Bryce, 
Daniet 8S. MILLER, 
Ww. Srvnors, 


B. J. How1anp, 
Bens. Bancocx, 
Rosr. B. Minturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
hay ae CHAUNCY, 
Geo. 8. StePHENSON, 
Witiiam H. Wens, 
Snerraty Ganpy, 
Francis Sxippy, 
Crarves P. Burpertr, 
Charges H. Marsnatt, 
Wiis E. Buyxer, 
Samvuew L. Mitcuitt, 
James G. DeForest 
Henny K. Booeart, Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxrns, Avexanper V. Biake, 
Crartes D. Levericn. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vecsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HEapLaNps. 





Tons. Tons. 
SPAM .ccccccccccccccees 4871 CANADA.........+. 4276 
EGYPT... .-5089 GREECE .... 4310 
BRALY 20 c.ccccccccce sees 4340 THE QUEEN. -4470 
PRANCE...cccccccccvcess 3676 ENGLAND.... 344 
HOLLAND........+00-+ 3847 HELVETIA. -3970 
DENMARK ......0.+00. $724 ERIN.......cccee +. -4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Live 1 every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direst from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+++. $70, $80 and $90. 

Prepaid Cabin passage from proces and Excursion 
} oe ae to Liver pod! and — at lowest rates. oo. 

teerage passage to Liverpool....+.-.--+seeeeceeereeed 2 

Passengers Booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


mn. 
he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and_ the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- } 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
"Soraya apy a he Cowpens 
‘or er particulars a at the Company’s office, 
” PWS. HURST, _— =. 
69 BROADWAY, NEW Y 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers, 


AND FROM LIVERPOOL, GALLING 
Al QUEENSPOWN. 


TO 





CITY OF BRUSSELS....Satnrday, Jan. 24. 
CITY OF MONTREAL...Saturday, Jan. 
CITY OF CHESTER.....Saturday, Feb. 
CITY OF NEW YORK...Saturday, Feb. 
CITY OF ANTWERP.. . Saturday, Feb. 21. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN..Saturday, Feb. 28. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
45, North ae New York 
ATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, — and #90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 

Preeaip Certiricates from above ports $32, eurrency. 
Drarts at lowest —— 
For Cabin Passage a 


oe 


a meral business epply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROA tOP PI EW sn 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADWAY, uy. 
JOHN A DA in “Agent. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


t| The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar!, Jersey City, 
as follows: 








AN Lng (chartered), -January 24, 
DEL’ -February 7. 
GLAL MORG February 28. 


PEMBROKE. ° 

Carrying good assencers gh rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to ports 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, are 
Provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 








CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLisHep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
1 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
ednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 ; 
Second Class, £18. 


Mm. Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 17 an d 
1 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


PROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL- 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

pees from “Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

all parts of Europe, at lowest 

Through Bulls of lading png for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
‘fron Freght and Cabin pisuse, apply at the C 

‘or ight an bin ge, apply at the Company’s 

Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 
3 < passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acewt. 








CARRYING THB 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


“|New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


THE NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMS! 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC 
GERMAN Ic, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 
from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 
pool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
ing, from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


7 


Cit 
Fossengers accommodations (for all classes) unrivalled, 
combining 


SAFETY, SFEED, AND COMFORT. 


Saloons, stat and bath-rooms, 
in er section, where ae motion is felt. Surgeons 


f meeny 

RATES.—Saloon, e $30 currency. 
Those wishing to m, 46) gold ky - ey ‘the Old ey 
can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $32—c 
rency. 

Passengers booked to and {from all parts of America, 
Paris, inolewe, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia 
China, ete. - 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply at 
the Company’s offices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW *PoRK 
R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


————— 














THE 

Nafe Depesit Company 
' VEW VORK, 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


C ner of Liberty Street. 


FRANCIS H. a President. 









CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
Wists Cabin 2. cocccccceccccsvccees $75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.... 55 currency. | 
BRON cc cceccccccscocccoscveness 230 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff............. $33. | 


aa for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- | 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to } 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, | 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 

| SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABL E | 

For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Serchants, Law- 

yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, | 
IN BUILDINGS | 

38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73, 78 & SO 


BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5, 7,17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STRER 
& 





Tv. 
Nos. 6, nu 17, 19, 41 & BS BROAD STRERT, 
Nos. 55 "and 57 EXCHANGE PLAC! 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos,4 and 19 WALL STREET. 


APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N, Y. 








POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


pe MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending 
| Saturday, January i4th, 1874, will close a‘ this 
oo on Tuesday at 4:30A. M.; on Wednesday at 5 
| A. ye 1-4 at 11:30 A. M., and on Saturday at | 
7:30 and 12 M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 


The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITH MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FrOK THE 


SAPE-KEEPING 


oF 
VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 


WILLS, Ete. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
AND THE 
RENTiIWVG OF SAFES, 


Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED 
Rooms for Ladies, 

With every ee coed desks, &c., are 


MEN. 


Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 
The Public are invited to Visit the 


Premises 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 














